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“O aching time! O moments big as years ! 

All, as ye pass, swell out the monstrous truth 
And press it so upon our very griefs 

That unbelief has not space to breathe.’’—KXeais. 
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Tactics Present and Future. 
BY TOM MANN, 


American workers are undergoing a most valuable 
educational period, the large numbers of unemployed, 
the power of the capitalist class to force down wages, 
the resort to child labor are all serving to teach the 
workers deep lessons that apparently can only be 
learned by undergoing this industrial baptism of fire. 


With us in Britain great changes are taking place as 
the result of organized effort on industrial lines sup- 
plemented by municipal action on independent labor 
lines, that is, independence in the sense of severing 
connection with orthodox political parties and using the 
municipal machinery to further the industrial and 
social development of the workers. 

Our fault in this country has been, that whilst we 
could make a fair show by organizing in our trade 
unions, and when need be fighting the capitalist op- 
position with some success irrespective of what profes- 
sions politically these capitalists might make, the dis- 
pute being over the same men who had fought hard 
and long against the plutocrats and aristocrats, 
through their trade unions, would forthwith vote in 
favor of those same individuals and return them to 
control the municipal and political machinery, and 
thus very largely undothe good work done by their 
industrial organization. The change that is now in 
progress is the result of a clearer insight into the in- 
dustrial problem by which it is better understood that 
social well-being is only possible where and when in- 
dustrial conditions are on a right basis, and so it is 
seen that political institution should be used to bring 
about those industrial changes upon which the well- 
being of the country depends. Political freedom is of 
no service to men who have no more sense than to 
use it to support plutocratic institutions. 

Weare gradually but surely learning that the chief 
cause of our industrial and social difficulties is due to 
the individual and sectional control and ownership of 


the raw material and machinery of production and 
now our trade unions will be used not only to resist 
unwarrantable demands of the owning plutocracy, as 
in previous years, but the logical relationship of a 
member of a trade union to a municipal authority and 
to the national legislature being understood will be 
consistently and vigorously applied, and while we shall 
go in for more trade unionism we shall link this on 
to the agencies and working for common control and 
ownership through and by the trade society we shall 
work for the same result through and by the munici- 
pal and political institution also. 

But like you in America, so we in England, have 
much to do yet in the matter of trade organization. 
The sordid selfishness of the plutocrats has so long 
dominated our social, industrial, political and religious 
institutions that only a relatively small proportion of 
the community are inspired with the real faith of the 
believer in a glorious future for humanity ; and yet I 
know I am correct in saying that the most capable 
minds of our country are rejoicing at the prospect of 
escaping from the deadly dullness of our present com- 
mercialism. The yearning for a better state is mani- 
festing itself and for a certainty great things will be 
done. 

Each country has its special difficulties, and doubt- 
less you have a full share. It is to be hoped that 
while the American Federation of Labor works vigor- 
ously to bring about industrial changes through po- 
litical institutions, that none will slacken their hands 
from the real work of trade organization. Both are 
absolutely indispensable, for one makes the other 
possible. Get all you can in the way of improved 
conditions, abolishing overtime, reducing normal 
working hours, increasing wages, regulating child 
and female labor, etc., etc., and at the same time 
work to dislodge plutocracy from positions of power 
where their influence is the opposite of that it 
should be. 

Every workman should consistently endeavor to 
obtain all consumables from sources where fair and 
honorable conditions prevail and getting control of. 
City and other councils should see to it that all such 
public bodies respected and applied the same 
trade union conditions to all work performed by them 
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or on their behalf. The danger that lies in front of 
you is that ere many of you have really endorsed 
rigid independence of action, your two plutocratic 
political parties will be manceuvring to sow discord 
in yourranks, Safety lies in rigid independence. 
Let the Democratic and Republican parties seek you, 
and never need you seek them, and when they seek 
you beware of compromise. Better wait a few months 
or years, and do your work off your own bat, than 
seek to get an advantage by compromising principle 
and resorting to tactics that savor of the wire-puller. 
To do so will bring about disentegration. Let your 
programme be simple, and your tactics such that any 
man can clearly understand whether he can endorse 
ornot. The result will be certain development on 
right lines. 

In this country we expect an election early next 
year, in all probability we shall run some twenty In- 
dependent Labor Party candidates, and we are more 
concerned to do educational work of the right kind 
than to get these candidates into Parliament. When 
the workers themselves see clearly the necessity for 
this independence of action, we shall soon get candi- 
dates successfully returned. 

Rejoicing in the latest development of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, I send you all fraternal 
greetings. 

+e 


Woman’s Labor. 


BY ALICE L. WOODBRIDGE. 

As yet there is little reason to believe that woman’s 
entrance into business life is altogether beneficial to 
herself or others. Too often woman’s employment in 
office, shop and factory has been the means of con- 
verting the sober, industrious workingman into the 
idle, shiftless wanderer while her own chances of main- 
taining a respectable existence have not been materially 
increased. True, woman in entering the industrial 
world has widened her sphere, broadened her intel- 
lect and become an actual factor in production, yet 
she has also become the most formidable competitor 
with which the toiler has to contend. 

If it is a fact that woman has hitherto been forced to 
unjust submission and deprived of her natural rights 
it would seem now that some Master hand is meting 
out justice upon her oppressors through the medium 
of the training which has been hers for centuries, tor 
under our competitive system the spirit of submission 
which has been regarded as woman’s most essential 
characteristic proves to be the greatest menace to the 
general welfare. 

It is generally believed that industrial conditions 
can be greatly improved through shorter hours of 
labor. It is usually the rule that in industries where 
men are employed the hours of labor are shorter and 
wages higher than in occupations where both sexes 
are engaged, while in industries where women are 
employed exclusively wages are lowest and the hours 
of labor seem to have no limit. In mercantile es- 
tablishmments the hours of labor are longer than any 
other occ"pation and it is estimated that since women 
have been engaged in these establishments the wages 
of men have been reduced forty per cent. 


In the feather industry where women are employed 
exclusively women by working evenings formerly 
received from $25 to $30 per week, but the shrewd 
manufacturer soon concluded that such wages were 
too high for women to receive, and although he re. 
ceived large profits, the wages have been constanily 
reduced for the past ten years until now she is an ex 
pert worker who by working evenings can earn $11 
per week. Fifteen years ago the positions of steno. 
graphers were filled by men and salaries ranged from 
$1,000 to $2,000 a year, today many young women 
are employed at a salary of $3 per week and the aver- 
age wages of a stenographer is but $12 per week. 

As wage-earners women can at present only be re. 
garded as detrimental to the prosperity of the country, 
There can be no doubt that a commercial nation <e- 
pends for its prosperity upon the consuming powers of 
its people. The consuming powers of this country to- 
day do not by any means equal the productive powers, 
If then consumption is restricted it is not because the 
needs of the people are supplied, but because the pur- 
chasing powers are limited. The average wages of 
women in this country is but $5.25 per week. The 
actual necessities of a woman in this enlightened age 
cannot be purchased for three times that amount. 
The average wages of men are but little if any above 
$6 per week. With the purchasing powers of one- 
third of the population limited to less than a dollar 
a day is it any wonder that we are suffering financial 
depression ? 

It is often stated that the wages of men never fall 
below the limit upon which they can exist while the 
wages of women have no limit since the paths of 
suame are always open to them, but this is not true of 
either sex. The wages of men are as surely measured 
by the wages of women as are the wages of one wo- 
man by another, and in every unorganized trade 
where both sexes are employed the wages of men are 
steadily decreasing. We hesitate about discussing the 
effects of wages upon the morality of the working 
people, but it is a question of vital importance. The 
starvation wages of our working women do not permit 
virtue, if then virtue exists (and I am rejoiced to say 
that it does exist among the vast majority of our 
working women) it is at the cost of health and com- 
fort and cannot be retained without a struggle. 

One of the greatest evils resuiting from the employ- 
ment of women in industries is the effect upon their 
health. No one can truthfully say that women are 
physically as able to perform the labor required in 
shop and factories as are men, if they perform their 
duties as well it is generally at the cost of health. 
With the invention of the sewing machine women 
naturally became the operators, the forty yearssucceed- 
ing this invention has witnessed more suffering among 
women than the whole century previous. That physical 
degeneration results in mental and moral degeneration 
is proven by the fact that seventy per cent, of the 
children in our reformatories are the offspring of 
working people and that in the decade ending in 1590 
while the increase in population in this country was 
but 23 per cent. the increase in defective classes was 
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155 per cent. and the vast majority of these were the 
of spring of the working people. 

rhere is no doubt that character is slowly dying out 
aulong American people. The integrity, the nobility 

f purpose, the regard of man for man which marked 
he early history of the nation is not sought or re- 
nected to-day, Each man now stands with hand 
ipraised against his brother, the individual has time 
think of nothing but his own needs. What has 
is to do with woman’s labor? Everything. The 
‘uaracter of a nation is best judged by its homes. 
ith woman’s advent into business life the home be- 
ue disrupted, woman entered into competition with 
e members of her own household. Today in New 
rk City alone we have 27,000 married women wage- 
ners, one-third of whom support the family while 
husband and father walks the streets. A century 
avo this was a nation of homes. Womian’s presence 
the household was felt throughout the land. We 
iy change character through environment. To-day 
re is no one to mold the character of youth or 
,ation. The peaceful cottage has given place to the 
jualid tenement, the splendor of the beer palace out- 
hines the light of the hearthstone, the hand that 
guides the machine has no time for a caress, the mind 
earied with the cares of business has no time for 
aimonition. Woman has assunied the responsibilities 
of business without assuming her duties to her fellow 
creatures. She has submitted to unjust conditions 
regardless of the effects. 

It is said that woman’s sense of justice is stronger 
than man’s and the only hope for improving the con- 
dition of the toilers lies in convincing woman of the 
injustice she is doing through submission to present 
conditions. It is to the interest of both sexes that 
women shall organize. Organize our working women 
and we re-organize society. Working men have never 
given to women the attention which should be given 
them in this direction. Until women are well organ- 
ized there is little hope of success among organizations 
of men. The trades union should begin with the 
household if its effects would be realized. 


oe 


Child Labor. 
BY EDWARD THIMME. 

The best criterion of any nation’s civilization is the 
manner in which its rising generation is treated. 
How are the children treated? Are they properly 
taken care of by the nation, physically, morally, in- 
tellectually, or are private greed and corporate un- 
scrupulousness permitted to ruin childhoods sunny 
hours? Judged by this standard where do we as a 
nation stand ? 

Never before in the world’s history have so many 
little slaves been in existence as at the end of the 
nineteenth century in these, our benighted United 
States. Thousands upon thousands of tiny slaves under 
16, 15 and 12 years of age are met in the immense 
factories of our vast country, thousands we find in the 
dry goods palaces, sweat shops, one-horse stores, 
workshops, thousands we find on our streets as 
peddlers and professional beggars, thousands or our 


farms, about our mines, in fact wherever we may 
look. Capital is an inexorable taskmaster. He drives 
man from his work, makes woman his substitute at 
the machine and finally forces the child into his 
service. 

How are we taking ‘‘care’”’ of the child in other 
directions ? Instead of providing the necessary school- 
room and playgrounds and decent homes, we force 
the children into the factory, into the haunts of vice, 
into the prisons or into reformatories, where they 
have a chance—either to learn something useful, 
which they ought to have been taught in the first 
instance, or to become case-hardened criminals, with 
the chances in favor of the latter. 

We find our children either literally, and I speak 
from personal experience, slaving from 8 tu 10, and 
often more hours, at all kinds of work, while the 
adult workers walk the streets, become tramps or 
Coxeyites, or we find them by the tens of thousands 
in our tenement house districts, which have justly the 
reputation of being the filthiest and most degraded in 
the world, or we find them crowding into our police 
courts to be sent to institutions where their degrada- 
tion will be made complete. Many of our young 
boys drift into the prisons, and many of our young 
girls are forced into the street. Different conditions 
and surroundings would have developei their man 
and womanhood differently. May the day of reckon- 
ing, coming to us as a nation, deal gently with us! 
The signs of the times tell us that that day is close at 
hand. 

The space allotted to this article will not allow any 
marshaling of facts, but any one who has come in 
contact with organized labor knows them sufficiently 
well. Volumes could be filled with them, if neces 
sary, to shock the community, if such a shocking 
would be of any use. A moral movement does not 
seem strong enough to rouse the average citizen out 
of his lethargic condition, gigantic strikes, industrial 
warfare as in the case of the Homesteaders, a clashing 
between the unemployed,the Coxeyites and the police 
and military authorities, an ever increasing social 
conflict seems to be necessary to rouse the nation to a 
sense of its duty. 

Millions of men out of work, millions of women 
working when men ought to be doing their work at 
the loom, with the spade, with the needle and even 
the hammer, many thousands of children, hundreds 
of thousands, working for a pittance at a time when 
they should be at school, on the playground or enjoy- 
ing themselves in order to build up their little bodies, 
to strengthen their minds, to better their morals to 
prepare for a long and a happy life, with all these 
facts and conditions and prospects staring us in the 
face: What are we going to do about them ? 

There are three ways of attaching the evil of child 
labor. The kid glove reformer has a palliative; le 
says, ‘‘ Let us regulate the labor of the children.’’ He 
reduces the working time of the child, he brings about 
some few mitigating conditions if hard pressed and— 
this is the statute of his limitations. Further in most 
cases he will zo? go. 

The trades unionist puts his foot down and demands 
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from the politician: The abolition of child labor: 
Regulation in this case will not regulate. Only a few 
weeks ago when the legislature in Albany at the 
eleventh hour passed the infamous bill of Senator 
Rice of Kingston “ allowing”’ children to work in 
brickyards, the trades unions demanded from the 
Governor that he veto this abomination. Did he do 
it? 

The negative demand of ‘‘o Child Labor’’ must, in 
my opinion, be supplemented by positive measures, 
far reaching though they be. Every fair-minded man 
and woman will concede that the child should not 
labor for anybody’s profit. Our government has es- 
tablished the principle that the education of the child 
must be looked after by the State, the government, 
but only helf does its work. At present public educa- 
tion is conducted in a very insufficient do-a-little. bit- 
here, do-a-little-bit-there manner. The system does 
not fit the need, in fact, does not come anywhere near 
it. Every child in this country is entitled to a 
hor ough physical, moral and mental education. No- 
body will or can look after the well-being of a child 
as thoroughly as the goverment if politicians or busi- 
nessmen do not interfere. A man can, if necessary, 
fight for justice in order to get it, a woman can plead 
or reason for her share, but the child can do neither. 
Who can protect the child when his natural protec- 
tors, his parents, are forced to swear away his age to 
keep him at work instead of sending him to school. 

A change must come and the sooner the better and 
the safer. Crime, prostitution and greed have already 
claimed too many of our children of both sexes, com- 
petition has already driven too many youthful victims 
into the arms of Mammon, while the unholy alliance 
of the child, the machine and the competitive system 
have rendered millions of workmen workless, home- 
less and well-nigh desperate. 

+> 


Glimpses into Working Girls’ Club Life and 
Principles. 
BY GRACE H. DODGE. 

There have been quietly developing during the past 
ten years, Working Girls’ Clubs. Those connected 
with the New York Association are not “institution 
clubs’’ supported from the outside and managed by a 
Board meeting apart from the members; rat..er, they 
are clubs on true democratic principles, hav’ ‘g these 
words as key notes: Agitation, Education, Co-opera- 
tion, Self government, Self-support,—finding out 
needs, rousing to tell others, learning how wants can 
be supplied, combining to secure results. Equality 
in membership irrespective of home surroundings or 
wages earned. The question asked before prominence 
is given to any member, ‘‘What is her quality, her 
character ?’’ Not, ‘‘Where does she work ?’’ or ‘‘What 
is her salary ?”’ 

The originators desired by combination to secure 
for themselves and associates a social evening centre 
where bright cheery influences could develop, where 
classes for home pursuits and simple intellectual 
branches could be held, and from which co-operative 
measures could spring. At first, the six officers 














formed an executive head, but it was found that the 
president often had too much power, or assumed 
such. There was not enough divided responsibility. 
The old by-laws were substituted by new, having as 
special feature the council plan of government; that 
is, the election of a council of thirteen including the 
seven officers, the six others holding office for two 
years and dividing into two classes. 

The council has management and control of the 
affairs, funds and property of the club, and its knowl- 
edge and consent authorizes and controls all expendi- 
tures. It is the duty of the council to prepare plans 
of action to be laid before the club at its monthly 
meetings, and to carry out its wishes as expressed and 
provided in the by-laws. 

In the monthly meetings, the matters are brought 
up for decision, Parliamentary law is strictly ob- 
served, and in every case the majority rules. 

Space forbids detail, but columns could hardly 
treat of the life in these club rooms. Books, music, 
opportunities for writing letters, classes, lectures, 
services of a woman physician, places where the 
younger as well as older girls can laugh and dance. 
Practical Talk or Discussion night gives opportunity 
for education to a hundred or more. Topics of gen- 
eral and personal import are selected. Those upon 
industrial topics were formerly not broached or 
touched upon, as the leaders did not understand 
them, and feared results. With wider knowledge the 
necessity was felt that industrial questions must be 
understood and studied, and the following topics but 
feebly tell of the valuable discussions: ‘‘When women 
take men’s places and cut down wages, what is the 
effect upon the home?’’ ‘‘In what way can women 
obtain for the same work the same wages as men?’’ 
‘‘How far are we responsible for the bargain counter 
and sweating system?’ ‘Ought immigration to be 
restricted ?’’ ‘‘Are labor organizations among women 
increasing; what have they accomplished?"’ ‘How 
can we protect and influence ourselves and others ?’’ 

The discussions are so frank and clever that they 
form a strong power in the lives of those who partici- 
pate in them. The thought of woman, home life, 
responsibilities of motherhood and daughterhood are 
brought forward and the principle emphasized that to 
be a true, successful worker, one must be a true, 
honest woman, and vice versa. 

Mr. Wadlin, Chief of the Massachusetts Bureau of 
Statistics of Labor, speaking of the fact that women 
earn so much less than men, has presented four 
remedies, viz.: Ist, organization; 2d, training; 3d, 
further advance into higher and skilled professions; 
4th, general advance in the scale of living. 

A group of girls re voiced the same sentiments lately 
when the following answers were given to the ques- 
tion: ‘‘Why have unions failed so often among 
women ?’’ ‘‘ Girls have not learnt the value of com- 
bination ;’’ They are not educated in economic laws ; 
‘*They have not time to learn, for successful labor 
unions mean many meetings and much talk ; girls 
have sewing, housework, etc., to do after six o’clock 
and so have not the spare hours men have ;” They 
want results too soon; ‘‘They have so much of 
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human nature in them;’’ ‘‘They do not look far 
enough ahead,”’ and so on. 

Working girls’ clubs starting as they did in quiet 
social ways, with little thought of economic problems, 
have yet had their share in developing and helping 
womanhood in many practical ways. 

To look back to Mr. Wadlin and the other answers, 
the clubs have taught the power of organization to 
hundreds who otherwise would never have grasped 
the great truth that one alone can accomplish little, 
but many combining can bring forth rich fruits. The 
members have been attracted by the social side, but 
soon recognized the need of training and education ; 
by mingling with many brighter, cleverer than them- 
selves, but with the same advantages. Few clubs but 
point with pride to former or present members who 
have through club influences and friendships grown 
in skill and force so that they are occupying higher 
positions, often those of great trust. Then the sur- 
roundings and classes have taught possibilities of 
better living. The members learn further that results 
must be worked and waited for, and power is gained 
by taking long distance views. 


Clubs do make truer, stronger, lovelier, more unsel- 
fish women, and when there are many such, organiza- 
tions will succeed, for the rights of the many, not of 
the few will be understood, and when understood, 
will be lived out in practical ways. 

‘* We, us and Company,”’ is a favorite expression to 
indicate true club life, and in the company only 
working girls and women are allowed,—one might 
say, wage-earning girls. Some have received their 
wages in advance, that is, money, responsibility have 
come to them through birth, inheritance and sur- 
roundings. These owe it in honor, more than all 
others, to work out their wages in loving, hearty, 
faithful services ; first to God, and then to their fellow 
sisters, many of whom are striving in all but dark 
slavery for mere existence, not working for fair living 
wages. When there is a unity of purpose among the 
girls and women representing so many sides of life, 
the old and club motto words, Agitation, Education, 
Co-operation, take on a new meaning. Rousing of 
ideas and questioning bring a realization that it is 
noble character which should be the badge of great- 
ness and position, knowledge quickly makes one 
realize that such characters are found among all 
groups of girlhood and womanhood, and mutual ad- 
miration and love bring about co-operation, which 
naturally leads to a sisterhood among women, made 
up from all branches of work and responsibility. Suck 
a sisterhood should bear the motto words already 
adopted by two great organizations of women, *‘ In 
His Name’’ and ‘‘ Bear ye one another’s burdens.’’ 
Shall we not only pray for this time of the Kingdom, 
but each and all rouse. ourselves to hasten its coming 
by true just living and giving. 

—— oe 

THERE is no reason why the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST should not become the leading magazine in 
America. It is in the power of the wage workers to 
make it so. 


The March of the Commonweal. 
BY LOUIS NASH. 

It has been somewhat amusing to follow the argu- 
ments advanced by the partisan press, as to the object 
and causes which have brought about the present in- 
dustrial uprising, and social and economical discon- 
tent, as exhibited by the march to Washington of 
Gen. Coxey e/ a/. aud their followers. 

Without censuring any one of the ‘‘ penny-a liners ’”’ 
who draw on their imaginations in their efforts to prove 
to their readers that either the Republican or Demo- 
cratic Party is to blame for this state of affairs, we 
shall endeavor to give the condition of the masses and 
the millionaires in this country at the present writing, 
and then leave our readers to draw their own conclu- 
sions as to ‘‘ whose the fault,’’ and in what direction 
the remedy for existing conditions may be looked for. 

Whtther the march of the Commonweal and Indus- 
trial armies will have the desired effect of persuading 
Congress to adopt their plan of amelioration, will not 
enter into the argument, as such a plan would, in its 
very nature, be only temporary, and would require a 
continual issuance of treasury notes t~ ~tave off a repe- 
tition of the present status of atfairs. 

We find, according to the most reliable statistics, 
that although our country is but little over a hundred 
years old, it has in those years accumulated a remark- 
able amount of substantial ‘‘ productive’’ wealth. It 
interests us all to know who now owas the most of it. 
According to Mr. George Shearman's statistics about 
4,000 families own 20 per cent. of accumulated wealth, 
over 1,000,000 more families possess 51 per cent., and 
29 per cent. is left for over 11,500,000 families, or over 
75 per cent. of our property is in the hands of 9 per 
cent. of our population, while 91 per cent. of the people 
hold only 25 per cent. of the wealth of the country. 
Now, had the 9 per cent. who own the 75 per cent. of 
the wealth produced it there would be no “‘ kick com- 
ing,’”’ so to speak; but the fact of the matter is that 
the g1 per cent. of the people (the workingmen) who 
own but 9 per cent. of the wealth produced the whole 
of it. I hear some cynic remark, well if they pro- 
duced it, how did the other fellows get it. 

By the same methods that soulless corporations get 
valuable franchises, at the hands of the peoples #7s- 
representatives, by legalized robbery, by cunning, by 
fraud, by deceit, by unscrupulous methods, by exact- 
ing exorbitant rents from the producers of wealth for 
the sake of bare standing room on earth, by taking 
advantage of improved machinery and getting as 
much returns from one man’s labor as they used to 
get from the labor of 50 or 100 men, while the 50 or 
100 men discharged, join the army of tramps in the 
march to Washington, Is it any wonder that with in- 
creasing wealth we find increasing want ? 

What efforts have our National Legislators ever 
made to abolish involuntary poverty, none whatever, 
what channels have they endeavored to open up, 
whereby the willing but starving workingman, shall 
be given the opportunity to support his wife and off- 
spring? Most emphatically none! 

Where will the vaunted emblem, “Equal rights and 
equal privileges to all,’’ strike the coming generation, 
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when about 1o per cent. of the country’s population 
own the whole of it? Echo answers, Where! 

Talk about equal chances and everyone being born 
equal, when one third of the population are crying 
for work and food. Where are their chances against 
those of the millionaires ? Nowhere. Not that I decry 
the millionaires, but I do most pronouncedly enter a 
protest against such a system as allows one individual 
to extort all the surplus earnings of his fellow-man, in 
order that he may have bare standing room on earth, 
while thousands, nay millions of acres are held out of 
use for speculation, which might give occupation to 
our starving millions, were they allowed to use the 
same, or were the present owners compelled to utilize 
those acres or vacate. 

“The accumulated wealth of which we boast to-day 
represents the labor of millions of men who have not 
enjoyed a fair share of their production, and 20 per 
cent. of it is now found in the hands of less than one 
per cent. of our people—though it would not have 
been possible for them to produce it—simply because 
they have been clever enough to manage business un- 
der our system in such a way as to get these vast 
accumulations booked in their names as their prop- 
erty. 

Now that they possess it, they use it to suit them- 
selves, and in the long run they cannot use it profit- 
ably to themselves without giving employment to the 
masses, but when a pinch comes and they think it to 
their advantage to shut up shop and rest on their oars, 
their vast accumulations of invested wealth are to a 
large extent no longer of any use to the masses, and 
then no wonder the latter begin to ask if the present 
system affords the best way of managing the stored 
wealth of the past. 

Another big question is, now that productive 
wealth is so largely in the hands of the few, how can 
the masses ever get possession of it! Even if they 
have been ‘‘robbed”’ of the most of it, it has been done 
so gradually, under the forms of law, that it would 
take a convention of capital’s attorneys to devise a 
plan for reclaiming it that would be as indirect, in- 
sidious and unnoticeable as the system under which 
it was acquired. 

A plan that I should favor as more permanent and 
more applicable than the Coxey idea, is the one ad- 
vanced by Dr. E. B. Foote, Jr., president of the Man- 
hattan Liberal Club. He says: 

‘‘A method which has occurred to me as likely in 
time to restore to the whole people a large amount of 
its capital without possibly hurting any of the present 
holders of it, is that, in addition to a graduated income 
tax, let the law of inheritance be such that no one 
person could inherit over $1,000,000 worth of prop- 
erty. That is start enough for any man or woman. 
If a man dies leaving $10,000,000 and ‘ive children, 
$5,000,000 would revert to the State or be in some 
proper proportion divided between his county, State, 
and the United States. Wealth thus passing into the 
public purse could be used to buy up as fast as pos- 
sible, all the franchises and monopolies that have been 
foolishly let slip heretofore, until the people should 
thus gradually recover possession of their own and 
have reason to be duly grateful to the multi-million- 

aires for helping them to it.’’ 
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Our Equitable Unions. 
BY N. E. BADGLEY. 


Our union is an equitable union, embracing in the 
highest and purest sense, patriotism, philanthropy, 
political economy and religion. In presenting the 
claims of our equitable union, we invite the closest in- 
vestigation by the impartial scholar, the capitalist and 
others. If you believe in God and the universal pro- 
motion of mankind on an eguitad/e basis, then you 
are one of us. We believe our union presents the 
only peaceablesolution of the difference between labor 
and capital, and also of our financial and social pro- 
blems. In its methods, we claim to have the key to 
a higher civilization, founded on the equitable plan of 
leveling up the masses instead of pulling down the 
classes. We have thrown aside the hulls and husks 
of the effete methods of tyranny and inconsistency, 
till we have found the essential kernel of life, and in 
its application we fail to see anything short of general 
prosperity, contentment and happiness. We believe 
the time has come for speaking plainly and for prompt 
action. 

A great deal has been said ab .ut equality, liberty 
and freedom. Probably no terms have ever been so 
misunderstood and misapplied. We recognize zn- 
equality in the immutable laws of nature every where, 
and therefore, we cannot be exactly egua/ either in 
talent, fortune or appearance, but we strive for equity 
in all things, which is far better than an ideal equality 
never to be realized. As to liberty and freedom, they 
are rather ambiguous terms when applied to man. 
Their beneficial or deleterious effects are seen in just 
such proportions, as the intelligence and wisdom of 
mankind differ in degrees. The kind of liberty re- 
quired by the gambler, the liquor dealer and other 
criminals, is a terror to good citizens and destructive 
to free government. Without eguity as we now are, 
many are absolutely controling and making use 
of things and privileges that do not belong to 
them, but which are the rightful inheritance of others. 
Do we want to be guilty of sustaining such schemes 
of government and religion as these? We certainly 
are guilty of sustaining just such zweguitable schemes 
as these, when we approve of our present dominant 
methods in government and religion. We refer to 
government and religion, because they make and en- 
force our present social status. The first law of our 
nature is the very first one to be provided for and 
obeyed. This law, nevertheless, is constantly violated 
in our midst and elsewhere, by unwilling souls who 
are bowed down in grief and tears, through the 
diabolical compulsion of the imeguitable powers that 
be. The next two important laws of our nature are 
also unwillingly violated in like manner as the first. 
We mean first, lack of food for the hungry ; second, 
lack of clothing for the naked, and third, lack of 
shelter for the weary. If life be worth living it all it 
is worth living weil. 

We do not want extreme individual wealth and 
mock charity in our midst, but we do want an eqguita- 
ble opportunity to help ourselves. These would-be 
charitable people, like too many others, are not pro- 
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ducers of wealth, but are simply employed as make- 
»hifts to return, in scanty measure, the earnings of the 
eal producers of wealth, which should never have 
een taken from them by the unscrupulous wealthy, 
ar better for us that such institutions be closed and 
ueir attendants go about earning something for them- 

‘Ives, and thus help along the general weal. We are 
illing and always ready to assist the capitalist with 
is enterprises, and we want him to have an egutlable 
iare of our earnings, but we do not ask him to rob 
ur children of their bread in order that he may get 
enown by planting a library here, erecting a palace 
1ere, a music hall yonder, a temple of worship wher- 
ver he likes, and establishing watered stock railroads 
iroughout the country. 

These things can be chiefly enjoyed by the few rich, 

it we do not want our earnings invested that way 

hile we are starving, going naked and living in pens. 
ive us our own in egui/y, that we may invest to suit 
(arselves, and we ask no more. The men we permit 
enact our national, state and municipal laws héve 
‘committed some fearful crimes against our children. 
hey compel us to pay enormous fortures to Ale 
(Brien, Rye Sullivan, Von Lager, McSherry, Gin 
i lanagan, Pat Brandy, Van Weiss, Rum O'Reilly, 
and to many others, that they may enjoy the privi- 
|-ge of making our children thieves, liars, inebriates, 
libertines, vagabonds, prostitutes, murderers and sui- 
cides. This is a terrible burden for our Union to bear 
and we want more help to abc lish these laws. We are 
now living under the economic ideas of Dr. Adam 
Smith, and in many respects they are very unsatisfac- 
tory to the most of us. We now have great wealth, 
undue selfishness and oppression on one side, with too 
much ignorance, poverty, envy and anarchy on the 
other. These conditions engender continual strife, 
crime and bloodshed, just as inevitably as an eguilable 
distribution of wealth, intelligence and philanthropy 
would avoid them. It matters not what we think or 
say about it, these are the cold facts in the case. It 
is our business and imperative duty to remedy them, 
and the only question to be settled is, will we do it 
now? 

Other economic writers differ with Dr. Smith, and 
some one has called attention to the unearned incre- 
ment in land only. Zhe Equitable Union recognizes 
an unearned increment in both the land and every 
production for man’s comfort, whether from the land 
or the water, as they are all, in a general sense, of the 
land and belong toit. It matters not what a man’s 
wealth consists in, for one kind of property is convert- 
ible into any other, and as wealth gives power to in- 
fluence the actions of others, the man of great wealth 
becomes too autocratic for the best interests of a free 
people. Hence our desire to eguitadb/y tax and dis- 
tribute wealth of all kinds. Taxing land only will 
not eguitably distribute wealth, and is, therefore not 
an equitable tax. Someof us have pursued the study 
of science, art and literature for several decades, and 
have informed ourselves with regard to all politico— 
economic methods, the best of which, we are told, are 
applied to our present government. And yet, behold 
the beggar at the door of tbe millionaire, the tramp 
abroad in this great land of abundance, the assassin 
in his fiendish lurking for revenge, while all kinds of 
fraud are being committed and our criminal institu- 
tions filling up. These are the deplorable effects of 
causes that may be readily understood by any intelli- 


gent mind, and the remedies for closing these flood- 
gates of iniquity and poverty are at hand. Some one 
has called this state of things ‘progress and poverty,’’ 
whilst we prefer calling it progress in poverty and 
progress in fraud. We believe that two of the most 
important laws in political economy, have not been 
duly recognized and given sufficient prominence. We 
refer to the law of opportunity, respecting the accumu- 
lation of wealth, and to the law for reimbursing the 
general weal, as applied to respective vocations. It is 
manifest that the selfish advocates of the “ Divine ”’ 
rights of Kings and the “sacred” rights of capital, 
for a few to own and control the world, prefer to 
smother these two most egui/adb/e laws, under the false 
theories of supply and demand, and that of over pro- 
duction. Asa matter of fact, no nation of people has 
ever had and never can have an over supply of the 
good things of life. With half an eye any one can 
here see the trend of things. We believe that God 
never authorized such a state of things nor does He 
yet approve of such-like satanic methods, disguised in 
the hypocritical fleece, which have now become a 
standing disgrace to things Divine and to humanity. 
They are not at all equitable and we desire to relegate 
them, with other effete ideas of the dark ages, to 
eternal oblivion. Some of our thin skin apologists, 
having great regard for the views and wishes of the 
‘‘ respectable’ opulent, hesitate to differ with them 
by suggesting any feasible plan for checking the 
immense accumulations of the few—and thus enable 
our vast majority to obtain a decent proportion of 
what we are entitled to—under the plea that such 
reformatory laws as here suggested could not be en- 
forced! Such a conclusion as this, we consider the 
rankest sort of apeism, inconsistency, ignorance and 
cowardice. The only great wonder that presents 
itself to our minds about this whole matter, is the fact 
that we have suffered such inconsistent and ineguzt- 
able laws, as we now have, to be enforced so long. 
This fact is one of the most inspiring features that our 
Union can look to, for establishing a higher and more 
desirable civilization. The change from inequitable 
bondage to ecuifable freedom cannot fail to be accept- 
able at once, and eventually, must become the most 
popular government ever known. This movement is 
not only intended to help the scholar, the mechanic, 
the clerk and the laboring man, but also to help every- 
body in all approved vocations, who must see and fee] 
the absolute necessity for these changes in our political 
and social relations. They indicate and point out the 
way to a new civilization, Let us therefore, now 
return to ourselves the egui/able share of what we 
earn, by a graduated ‘fax in lieu of all other taxes, 
then adopt a few other important reforms, to be men - 
tioned hereafter, and then the inmates of our criminal 
institutions, asylums and poor houses would speedily 
diminish. Why, it seems to us an insult to man’s 
intelligence and a great loss to civilization, for us to 
make no better showing as a government than we 
now do. True, we may be considered in advance of 
all other governments, but this only places them in a 
more deplorable condition than ourselves, without 
justifying us, in the least, for refusing to make our 
own. government far more eguifable than it now is. 
Our organizations invite discussion, and we challenge 
a disproval of the righteous and practicable position 
taken by Our Equitable Union. 
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Economy in Food. 


BY JAMES E. PAYN. 


Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST— 

Food economics is a subject in which I have taken deep inter 
est and one in which every workingman is vitally concerned. 
The question is very simple, ‘*‘ How can the laboring classes buy 
the best food for the least money ?”’ 

The population of China is so dense that its food supply has 
for ages been the chief task of its statesmen. At the present 
rate of increase of population in another century we ourselves 
will be pondering this eternal problem. Therefore, it is well to 
be as far as possible on the road toitssolution, before the dread 
hour arrives. 

This involves a general understanding among the intelligent, 
thinking masses, of the benefits that science is constantly lay 
ing at our feet we were a but wise enough to take advantage 
of them. 

Let me explain why I am impelled to write this article and 
the means by which I have come to the conclusions I have, In 
the first place I hate injustice, secondly whenever I see any 
bitterness manifested on the part of any one against another or 
against anything, I am immediately prompted to ask the reason, 
Why? In other words I am then particularly desirous of learn- 
ing or * hearing the other side.” It was in the manner indi- 
cated that I was prompted to investigate the bitter antagonism 
of some papers and dealers against butterine, and I cannot help 
offering you for your readers the gist of a bitter warfare now 
being waged by some commission dealers and politicians against 
it. The case is most important as it directly affects a principle 
as wellasthe price that we pay for a necessity of our daily 
meals. 

Purely on the ground of constitutional right, the great middle 
classes of the country who do not habitually buy 40 cent butter 
and who will not eat rancid dairy products should organize to de- 
mand that healthiul food,natural and artificial be offered for sale 
with equal commercial freedom I and all others who have used 
it know that oleomargarine or butterine is sweet to the taste’ 
does not become rancid, is as nutritious as the best butter and 
costs about half. I have verified Prof. Chandler’s investiga- 
tions by actual experience. He agrees with Prof. Johnson, of 
Yale College, who says ‘‘that butterine has the same appearance 
as butter made from cream, under the microscope, and in chemi- 
cal composition it differs notin nature and therefore they are 
essentially identical."’ This learned authority adds, that while 
oleomargarine contains !ess butyric acid than dairy butter it is 
for this very reason that it does not become rancid, and ‘that 
makes stale butter unfit for use."’ 

I note with satisfaction that some of our unions embracing 
butchers and dealers in meats, in every section of the country 
are taking actionin this matter, and are about to bring the 
weight of their influenceto bear upon their congressional and 
legislative representatives in order to see that oleomargarine 
hereafter shall have a fair show. Te sum up the matter it may be 
said that the injustice of class legislation was never more vividly 
shown than inthe attacks upon this ingenious and healthful 
manufactured product. ‘Shese onslaughts are made for the sole 
benefit of politicians and butter-men. 

In order to make this question clear to all, I have taken trom 
the U. S. reports and from other publications of recent date ex- 
cerpts that act like a search light. 


For the purpose ofsecuring quality combined with quantity 


for the least money, not only of this particular food product, but 
of many others, for the same rule applies to scores of useful and 
necessary bi-products, I request an unusual amount of your 
valuable space, I hope Mr. Editor, that you and all like you, 
who have it heart the true, interest of the workingman, wil 

join me in seeking truth in this and other pertinent materia 
problems; and in order the truth may reach my fellow worker: 
and fellow men, Iask the publication of this letter and th 

proofs I refer to. 

In considering the facts hereinafter stated, it may be well a 
the outset to listen to the clear utterances of Prot. F. C. Chand 
ler of Columbia College, one of the eminent chemists of th 
United States, 

“For years the poor of this State have been eating rancic 
butter. Good butter is obtainable in few places. Those wh 
can afford to pay 40, 50 and 75 cents a pound can secure choic 
butter, made of good cream and in a cleanly manner, but ver: 
few in the community can afford such a luxury. The othe: 
have had to take the butters, mixed or doctored, of the butte 
dealers, which is often dirty and unwholesome. 

g Well, then comes the invention of artificial butter. Huma: 
beings crave fat, and want something to spread upon thei 
bread. The artificial butter is made of beef suet. Nobody ev« 
said suet was not wholesome. That made oleomargarine. 1 
was made mechanically, in a clean and appetizing manner. 

‘‘After this combination had been made for some time, 
another was tried. This was of beef suet and refined cotto: 
seed oil. The latter is eaten by all of us on salad as olive oil 
There is no reason in the world why cottonseed oil is not just a 
good as olive oil. Some people seem to think it is not as good, 
because it came later and is cheaper. ‘That sort of reason doe 
not appeal tome. The cry against artificial butter comes from 
men who think that they can control the farmers’ votes by 
making it. Itis like the ancient British legislators and th« 
wood farmers. Ifthe farmers only knew it, they will suff 
nothing by the free admission into the market of artificial but 
ter, for there are other directions in which they can produce 
equally good results, and they will make good butter instead of 
bad. There is no reason why their farms will not produce for 
them as good returns in other lines as by devoting them to the’ 
making of bad butter. Those farmers who can produce choice 
butter need have no fear of competition. and the others had 
better abandon the dairy business. 

“Not a single chemist of standing in the profession has ut- 
tered a word against artificial butter. There are a few third- 
rate chemists, who, for a monetary consideration, have made 
statements to the effect that artificial butter is not wholesome. 
It is easy enough to see why they should do that. All the big 
chemists of this country and Europe have pronounced in favor 
of artificial butter. When I was president of the Health Board 
of New York City I investigated oleomargarine and buiterine 
very carefully, and would have stopped their manufacture at 
once had I not found that they were perfectly wholesome. On 
the contrary, I found them much better than the poor, cheap 
butter which was sold in most places, and which became rancid 
in a very short time. I also called the attention of other chem 
ists to the new invention and secured their opinions.” 

Prof. Chandler is not alone in the result obtained by scientific 
investigation of oleomargarine. The following opinions are 
copied verbatim from the government reports; 

Hon Lyon Playfair, English Parliament, “Bad butter is a 
fraud upon the poor, and oleomargarine will sooner or later drive 
it out of the market.”’ 

Prof. W. O. Atwater, Wesleyan University, Conn., “It is per 
fectly wholesome and healthy and has a high nutritious value 

Prof. J. S. W. Arnold, Medical Department University of New 
York, “A blessing for the poor, and in every way a perfectly 
pure, wholesome and palatable article of food.”’ 
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Prof. S, C. Caldwell, Chemical Laboratory, Cornell University, 
Possessing no qualities whatever that can make it in the least 


iegree unwholesome.”’ 

Prof. S. W. Johnson, Sheffield Scientific School of Yale College» 
“A product that is entirely attractive and wholesome as a 
ood.”” 

Prof. Henry Morton, Stevens Institute of Technology, New 
ersey, “It contains nothing whatever which is injurious as an 
rticle of diet, but, on the contrary, is essentially identical with 
he best fresh butter.”’ 

Prof. Henry A. Mott, Analytical Chemist. New York, ‘Es- 
entially identical with butter made from cream. A perfectly 
ure and wholesome article cf food.” 

Prof. Charles P. Williams, Analytical Chemist, Philadelphia, 
‘It is a pure and wholesome article of food. In this respect, as 
vell as in respect to its chemical composition, fully the equiv- 
lent of the best dairy butter.” 

Prof. George F. Barker, University of Pennsylvania, ‘It is per- 
ectly wholesome and is desirable as an article of food.’’ 

Scientific American, ‘“‘Oleomargarine is as much a farm pro- 
luct as beef or butter, and is as wholesome as either.”’ 

The constituents that enter into oleomargarine are as fol- 
ows— 

Neutralized leaf lard, oleo oil from choice beef suet, refined 
ottonseed oil, Ashton salt, pure sterilized milk. 

This subject has of late attracted not only the attention of the 
nalyst, but of the political economist. Congressin 1886 became 
:reatly interested in this ingenious duplication by machinery of 

‘he natural process in the cow, and enacted regulations for the 
manufacture and sale of the new original article of commerce. 
From a few thousand pounds in 1873, the amount of oleomarga- 
rine produced in this country last vear was 67,000,000. 

Butterine or oleomargarine, as produced to-day, is much 
more cleanly than the butter made in the country. The cattle 
fat used is from cattle inspected before and after slaughter by 
United States government veterinarians, and every animal 
from which the tat comes is tagged with a certificate of health 
from the highest authority of the government. How about 
butter? How much milk from diseased cattle goes into the 
people’s stomachs? How much cream charged with the germs of 
consumption—how much butter made with filthy surroundings 
in the midst of children’s diseases, contaminated with human 
and animal matter, finds its way to market, the product of the 
farmer who cannot keep up a dairy or creamery outfit? 

It may be fearlessly stated that no chemist or scientist of any 
real reputation dare assert that oleomargarine is not absolutely 
wholesome, or not, in its chemical constituents, the same as 
butter, and that no State legislature passing laws against the 
product accord an investigation as to either its wholesomeness 
or the policy of its manufacturers of selling it for just what it is, 
plainly branded, and on its own merits. Itis not the farming 
interests but the commission merchants dealing in the lowest 
grades of butter that obtain the State laws against oleomarga- 
rine, and this State prohibition it is that breeds whatever mis- 
representation has ever been made by retailers—ea sort of 
anarchy that is both bad politics and bad business. 

With the above habilitation of the article of food known as 
oleomargarine the indications point very directly to a con- 
spiracy hatched against its very existence by those highest in 
power in the Empire State. ‘‘Empire’’ because it holds in its 
hand a commerce based upon its own productions and that of 
the noble galaxy of sister States at its back. This commerce 
centering at New York, which is to-day equal to that of any na- 
tion, is destined to become the wonder of the twentieth century 
now so close at hand, That proud day can be materially de- 
layed by such acts as the one apparenty attempted by the com- 
mercial competitors of butterine. 

The first of the year our governor attacked the oleomargarine 


industry in his annual message in terms so unfair as to 
cause comment, The statement was all the more remarkable 
since it contained utterances at variance with legal facts. For 
instance, the lawot the State does not prevent the manufacture 
of oleomargarine uor the sale of oleomargarine. This tirade 
against a beneficent food product advocated that the Legislature 
be asked to intercede with Congress for an enactment practically 
infringing on the rights of commerce conferred by the Constitu 
tion of the United States. The special plea concludes with the 
suggestion that the Commissioner of Agriculture be clothed with 
authority to appoint, in his discretion, as many assistants as he 
might see fit. A few days later a United States Senator intro- 
duced at Washington a bill to destroy interstate commerce in 
oleomargarine substantially as recommended by our Governor. 
The week following in New York a meeting of the members of 
the Mercantile Exchange was held at which resolutions were 
adopted approving the views and suggestions of the Governor in 
his annual message, and also commending the action of our 
Senator. A resolution was also adopted by the Exchange asking 
that the Legislature appropriate $202,000 for the use of the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture in his opposition to oleomargarine 

There is more at the bottom of this scheme of opposition that 
lack of space forbids to dwell upon at length. Iam constrained to 
say ,however,that there was a carefully planned scheme by which 
the chief servants of the State were to be used by an interested 
class, tosecure an extra fund of a $100,000 more, to be used to 
utterly crush a meritorious food product. Beyond question, the 
plot would have succeeded had not the landslide of last Novem- 
ber called a halt to many unprincipled schemes, and struck dis- 
may and uncertainty into the breasts of political circles. So far 
as the State of New York is concerned, the conspirarcy is prac- 
tically blocked. 

Offenses against commerce right themselves as unerringly as 
returns the boomerang. By the destruction of oleomargarine | 
ten ofthe human kind would suffer hunger where now one 
might possibly experience a slight diminution in his profit 
account. 

With your permission at some future time I will enter into 
the ramifications of the plot affecting this State. The crafty 
design was not confined to New York, but was to be national in 
scope. Simultaneously with the introduction of the bill into 
the Senate,a convention of butter makers and sellers, middle- 
men and State dairy officials and politicians met in Chicago, 
and formed what they were pleased to calla “Union.”’ A cheese 
manufacturer was elected president. The avowed purpose is 
State and national legislation, so as to surely encompass the 
downfall of the hatred product. Speeches made at the conven- 
tion clearly indicated that the object sought for was annihila- 
tion and not regulation, excepting as the latter was equivalent 
to the former. The Chicago 7ribune, Thursday, January 18, 
voiced the verdict of the intelligent concerning the meeting, 
when it said editorially: ‘‘The movement is indefensible, being 
unjust to other interests and opposed to the modern progress, 
which increases the means of human subsistence and enjoy- 
ment.” But asa part of the comprehensive political scheme to 
influence the “farmer vote.’ the National Dairy Union has its 
place. Nota very high one, certainly, not far removed from 
that of the lobbyist. The National Dairy Union is a cunningly 
devised weapon, to be used this way or that, by the politicians, 
It looks as though the rise of the Dairy Union had encompassed 
its own neutralization. For the laboring men have taken alarm. 
and should prepare to contest the position of the interested 
dealers. The workingmen’s associations and trade societies 
should send delegates to Congress tosee that their constitutional 
rights are not infringed. The politician may well tremble when 
he arouses the ire of the great working and middle classes 
Above all things, these people, whose votes every now and then 
change the political balance of power, are susceptible to inter- 
ference with their rights as regards the question of food. 
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Ask your newsdeualer to handle and keep on 
sale the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


THE receipt of a sample copy of the AMER- 
ICAN FEDERATIONIST is an invitation to you 
to subscribe to it. 


IN a recent interview with the Hon. L. E. 
McGann, Chairman of the Committee on Labor 
ot the House of Representatives, he expressed 
the desire of his committee to be of the greatest 
possible service to the labor movement of our 
country. He also expressed regret that the 
active men in the labor movement have not, 
as a rule, placed themselves ex rapport with 
the committee. It would certainly prove ad- 
vantageous for our movement if Mr. McGann’s 
suggestion would be acted upon. The labor 
press should place on their mailing list the 
names of the Chairman of the Committee on 
Labor of the House ; and the Chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor. 


THE MINERS’ STRUGGLE. 


MORE than 200,000 miners have been on 
strike since April 21st, Mcre than five weeks 
have already elapsed and this vast army of 
toilers are engaged in the most momentous 
battle which has ever been waged between the 
forces of labor on the oyie hand and capitalists 
on the other. It is a battle which has already 
made a deep impress upon the minds of our 
people and must seriously affect their interests. 
None should under estimate the widespread 
affect of this movement of the miners, and its 
influence will long be felt after the dying 
embers of battle have been extinguished. 

The officers of the United Mine Workers of 
America, fully conscious of the responsibility 
resting upon them, sought a means by which 
an adjustment ofthe great question could be 
arrived at. They called a joint conference of 
miners and operators, employees and employers 
to meet, discuss and end the struggle. The 
workmen were fully represented, traveling 
many thousands of miles in order to be on 
hand and take part in the proceedings. On the 
other hand the employers, indifferent to the 
duties they owe to the public, as well as their 
responsibility to their employees, to a very 
large extent failed to put in an appearance. 

The absence from the conference of a large 
number of mine owners was more than neglect. 
It certainly must have been the result of joint 
action, for Illinois was not represented at all, 
and the conference had this drawback to con- 
tend against in the beginning. An honest effort, 
however, was made by the United Mine Work- 
ers to have wages restored to the scale prevail- 
ing last year, but without successful result. 

When it was plainly evident that the con- 
ference had failed to agree, two conspicuous 
figures in the convention expressed their views, 
and we desire that they may both be recorded 
that the thinking, working, earnest people of 
the country may know the respective positions 
taken by both miners and mine owners. The 
words of both these men will long be remem- 
bered by the people of our country. 

Mr. John McBride, President of the United 
Mine Workers of America, said: ‘‘Asa native 
born American I blush to think that the busi- 
ness interests of our country are built upon the 
starvation and degrading wages paid the 
laborers I represent. We want you to give 
living wages. There can be no compromise 
along the lines of starvation wages. The 
miners make no threats, but they stand togeth- 
er, peaceably, earnestly, and determined as 
ever, and will go on so, finishing the pres- 
ent fight and prepared for future fights.’’ 

On the other hand, Col. Wm. P. Rend, one 
of the extensive mine owners, said: ‘‘There 
is nothing left for us to do now except to fight. 
Personally, I desired to see the miners get 
better wages, but the position they have taken 
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in refusing to make any concessions, forces the 
operators to fight. The action of John Mc- 
Bride in assuming a dictatorship over the min- 
ing interests of the United States amounts to 
treason against property rights. That is 
treason against society, and it ought to be 
made treason against the government. I be- 
believe it is the determination of the operators 
to fight this battle out with the Miners’ Unions 
if every railroad and every factory in the United 
States is forced to stop.”’ 

Mark the contrast in the utterance of these 
two men. The one representing the men to 
whom life is perpetual night in the bowels of 
the earth who dig the coal and produce the 
wealth which like blood courses through the 
veins of the country’s industries, asking that 
they may be enabled to secure in return for ar- 
duous and hazardous toil a wage above the star- 
vation point,a wage that will enable them to live 
and work, not starve and work: a wage that 
may save their wives and children from de- 
moralizing and degrading surroundings and 
influences. The other representing the men 
who live in spacious mansions, who go North, 
to the water sides of Europe in summer, and 
South in the winter, and roll in every luxury 
that the cunning of the hand and the genius 
of the brain of man affords—who indulge in 
every frivolity that the money drawn from the 
sweat and blood of the miners can pay, these 
men dare declare that the men whom they 
have driven down in the social scale, these 
men whose lives they are daily trifling with, 
these men who protest against the last vestige 
of manhood being crushed and drawn out ot 
them, these men, the producers of wealth that 
others enjoy, should be charged with, tried 
for and convicted of treason against society 
and the government. 

If ever men were guilty of treason then 
surely those men are who would carry out the 
threat made by Col. Rend. 

The conference has failed of its purpose and 
the miners have no alternative but to fight for 
the rights for a fair return for their labor. 
Strikes should be avoided whenever possible. 
They should be resorted to only when every 
other means has failed to secure the workers’ 
rights and to establish justice. That the 
miners are justified in striking is evidenced by 
the refusal of the operators to concede the rea- 
sonable demands of the men. Now that they 
are striking, let it be carried on with earnest- 
ness and vigor. Let the watchword of the 
miners be ‘‘No Scale, No Coal, Manhood, 
Unity avd Victory.”’ 

Men and women of America, the miners’ 
struggle is your struggle. They are battling 
not only fora few cents in wages, they are 
bearing the brunt of the battle and sacrifices 
for your rights and your liberties as well as 
their own. Aid and encourage them by every 
means within your power. 


PROGRESS DESPITE ANTAGONISM. 

THE greatest and all-absorbing motive for 
almost every effort of the human family is the 
gaining, overcoming or concentration of time. 
Life even among the longest lived is but a 
passing, flitting shadow in the great incompre- 
hensible fact—limitless time, hence it is but a 
natural inclination that the human brain, hav- 
ing calculated almost to a nicety the ordinary 
duration of human life, should endeavor to 
condense as much effort as possible in the 
shortest possible space of human existence. As 
this is the general fact in human life, so also is 
the economy of time of the toiling masses ex- 
pressed in their movement to reduce their 
hours of labor. 

The use of the horse instead of walking was 
as much a step in overcoming loss of time as 
was the substitution of steam railroads for the 
stage coach, the lightning express for the tow 
path, the telegraph for the mail coach, the 
telephone for the messenger service. 

The world of labor is moving along right 
lines. The organization and work of the 
trade unions is fast educating and developing 
the workers upon their real needs and rights, 
and how to secure them. With all faith in 
the honesty and steadfastness of the people, 
we affirm the trades union movement 
methods is well-defined, its functions special- 
ized, and its work clearly mapped out, and 
that it is the legitimate channel through 
which the wage-earners of America are seek- 
ing present amelioration and future emauci- 
pation. 


WE have a number of petitions from various 
organizations affiliated with the A. F. of L., 
urging that a Congress be called for the pur- 
pose of the tariff question, the money question, 
foreign immigration, national banks, and its 
effect on the expansion and contraction of the 
circulating medium, government ownership of 
railroads, telegraphs and telephones and the 
effect of monopoly on laws. It is proposed 
that the Congress should be held under the 
auspices of the A. F. of L. 

In connection therewith we desire to say that 
we recognize fully the earnestness and sincerity 
of our fellow unionists, who impatient with 
the many delays of our law makers and the in-* 
difference and contempt with which they deal 
with the affairs of the people, yet we feel com- 
pelled to say that a Congress of organized 
labor at this time would not conduce to the 
interests of the toiling masses of our country. 

We are as impatient as any of our other 
co-laborers with the progress and growth 
of the labor movement, but we should bear in 
mind that simply holding Congresses effects 
few reforms and changes for the better unless 
the spirit, intelligence and determination of 
the wage-workers themselves are behind such 
a movement and its demands. 
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A CRIME AGAINST FREEDOM. 


Nort the unexpected but the to-be deplored, 
has happened. The authorities at Washington 
have arrested the leaders of the Commonweal- 
ers, and upon a charge as flimsy as it is pre- 
posterous, ridiculous and outrageous, convicted 
and sentenced them to twenty days each in 
prison. 

The charge was brought that they trod on 
a few blades of grass, and under this pretense 
the whole power of government is brought to 
bear, to crush out the constitutional and 
natural rights of free speech, free assemblage 
and freedom of petition. 

It matters little whether the Coxey move- 
ment for ‘‘good roads and non-interest bearing 
bonds’’ was reasonable or not. We are firmly 
convinced that solong as our law makers are 
either the bankers or the bankers’ retained 
attorneys, the question of securing non-inter- 
est bearing bonds is a visionary dream, but 
we maintain that in the interest of the vast 
number of people who are unemployed; in the 
interest of the whole people, who require good 
roads. For the purpose of protecting the people 
from the shylocks, by the government conduct- 
ing work upon the faith of the people in its honor 
and ability to pay its honest debts. Mr. Coxey 
and his ‘‘Commonweal Army’’ had the per- 
fect and inalienable right to meet at Washing- 
ton, and by peaceful speech and petition en- 
deavor to influence Congress to pass his 
measures. 

Of course, the Commonwealers could not 
very well hire a lobby with millions of dollars 
to ‘‘argue’’ with the members, upon the 
advisability of their voting in favor of his 
scheme. To be sure his bills did not affect 
the gambling either in ‘‘soap’’ or ‘‘sugar.’’ 
He and his army did not come to Washington 
in palace cars, or appear in full evening attire. 
They came however, as plain citizens to piead 
for the poor, outraged, robbed, idle millions of 
America’s best and truest men and friends, the 
men upon whom the vast fabric of our nation 
depends, who are at once its prop and its 
defenders. 

The authorities and their brutal hirelings 
have clubbed and battered a few heads, pro- 
pose to send a few more to jail, and will no 
doubt, with a Chesterfieldian, self-satisfied 
air, assume that they have ‘‘saved the coun- 
try.’ If history teaches anything aright it 
wholly and conclusively demonstrates that 
bludgeons and prison walls have never yet pre- 
vented truth from becoming generally accept- 
ed, recognized and established. On the con- 
trary frequently has error become enthroned 
simply because arbitrary power has sought 
to throttle it by force. 

‘‘Agitation isthe mother of wisdom,’’ and 
the agitation of the question of labor’s rights 
and the functions of government, are the only 


b 


means by which a solution can be reached 
upon the great problems confronting the peo- 
ple ofour time. We repeat our remarks of 
last month upon this subject. ‘‘It is some- 
thing not yet understood how perfectly safe 
freedom is.’’ 


It is quite evident to observers that every 
great subject now under consideration, whether 
favored or opposed is argued from the stand- 
point of its influence upon the economic con- 
dition of labor. 

Organized labor is wielding an influence 
upon every public question never attained be- 
fore. The world’s thinkers are now beginning 
to appreciate the fact that the demands of labor 
mean more than appears on the surface. They 
see that the demand for work is not alone one 
for the preservation of life in the individual, 
but is a human, innate right that the move- 
ment to reduce the hours of labor is not sought 
to shirk the duty to toil, but the humane 
means by which the workless workers may 
find the road to employment; and that the 
millions of hours of increased leisure to the 
over-tasked workers signifies millions of golden 
opportunities for lightening the burdens of the 
toiling masses, to make the homes more cheer- 
ful, the hearts of the people lighter, their hopes 
and aspirations nobler and broader. 


EVENTS are shaping and changing so fre- 
quently, history is being made so quickly, de- 
velopment is going on with such rapidity that 
it really is not surprising that many of our 
friends fail to observe that the central figures 
around which the whole problem revolves are 
the toiling masses and that they themselves 
play the most important part in the kaleido- 
scope-like drama of life and that with each 
change of scene their role in the ‘‘ struggle for 
existence ’’ is the one of most absorbing inter- 
est. When the climax is reached the heroes 
of the forge, the pick and the loom—the real 
heroes of life-—the countless masses of labor 
will receive the laurel wreath; a_ beautiful 
harvest: and in the noonday of life the sun’s 
rays quickening the noble pulsations of the 
human heart, the recognition and the establish- 
ment of the brotherhood of man. 


SUBSCRIBERS not receiving their magazine 
regularly, or changing their addresses will 
please notify this office. 


PROFESSOR (?) GARSIDE has been elected 
Organizer for the Independent Labor Party of 
England. Our friends on the other side should 
be careful of having so unreliable and con- 
scienceless an adventurer connected with their 
movement. 
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DIRECT LEGISLATION. 

THERE is now pending before several legis- 
latures bills which provide that the people of 
the states shall become more intimatly ac- 
quainted with its affairs and perform the duties 
devolving upon them as sovereign citizens. 

If the theory of our government is correct, 
and we allclaim it to be, it implies that our 
government rests upon the consent of the 
governed ; and it therefore necessarily follows 
that it behooves us to consider the best means 
by which that consent may be ascertained. 

The political affairs of our states and 
couniry do not to-day really represent the 
consent ot the governed—the people, but rather 
their toleration. Absence of expression of ap- 
proval or disapproval does not imply consent, 
in matters connected with governmental affairs. 
It indicates indifference or impotency to reach 
and deal with subjects of vital importance. 

The people have recognized that legislation 
directly involving their interests and advance- 
ment are so far removed from their power and 
influence, that the laws and measures for their 
relief are so intricately interwoven with the 
modern idea of the political boss, that little if 
any care is to-day manifested as to which 
party is dominant in the affairs of our states or 
nation. 

Organized labor in crystallized form ex- 
presses the hopes and aspirations uot only of 
the toiling masses of our country, but also the 
earnest men and women of America who ex- 
ert themselves for the perpetuity of a govern- 
ment of the people, for the people and by the 
people ; and insist that if a republican form of 
government is to be maintained it can only be 
when the governed become full sharers in the 
duties and responsibilities of government. 

It is for this reason that we demand the in- 
troduction of the Initiative and the Referendum 
in government, so that the affairs of our peo- 
ple may be conducted by direct legislation. 

This system has passed the experimental 
stage. It is now in full force throughout 
Switzerland; and in embryo as typified by the 
New England town meetings. 

In labor organizations the affairs of most 
momentous character and, in many, those of 
the slightest importance are carried on by the 
means of the Initiative and Referendum. There 
can be no argument based upon reason urged 
against its application to the politics and busi- 
ness of our government, national, state. or 
municipal. Its opponents can bring forth no 
point for their antagonism except their mis- 
trust of the people. We believe and have full 
faith in the people. We believe that the safety 
of the future as well as the interests of the 
present can safely be entrusted into their 
hands. The whole are more honest, more in- 
telligent than the few. 

We must soon choose whether we are to 


have an oligarchy or a democracy. All lovers 
of the human family, all who earnestly strive 
for political reform, economic justice and social 
enfranchisement must range themselves on the 


.side of organized labor in this demand for 


direct legislation. 


WE have on file in the office of the A. F. of 
L.. fifty copies of the able opinion of Col. 
George H. Hart upon the right of local 
authorities to insert a clause in all contracts 
limiting the hours of labor. These we will 
gladly furnish to applicants free, asking only 
that a two cent stamp be accompanied for 


postage. 


Untonists should make it a point when 
canvassers approach them for the purpose of 
securing trade of any kind to ask for the can- 
vasser’s ‘‘ Union Card.’’ They have organ- 
ized a union and are now attached to the A. 
F. of L. 


; 


COAL is to the industries what bread is to ° 


man. A strike of the miners, suspending, as 
it does, manufacturing and traffic, carries its 
lessons to both sides engaged in the struggle. 
The employing class, whatever the real lesson 
that it learns from no coal, loudly laments the 
spectacle of large bodies of the poor suffering 
enforced idleness because the miners are wil- 
fully idle. Bad men are these, it declares, who 
can work but won’t, and worse are they in 
bringing disaster to the innocent. The em- 
ployed class, however, perversely learns quite 
different lessons from these in the course of the 
contest. First, it catches a hint as to how, if 
ever necessary to its purposes, a general sus- 
pension of industry may be accomplished ; by 
beginning with the first processes of industry, 
as was the case in Belgium. Further, it sees in 
a general sharing of the effects of a strike a 
general tendency to the solidarity of labor. 
Moreover, the workers learn that they them- 
selves as a body really lose little or nothing 
nowadays by a great strike. To them there 
are genuine losses, and no gains. Through a 
financial panic, through the limitation of out- 
put by trusts, and through the displacement 
of men by machinery. But the strike is usu- 
ally no more than a present self-denial for a 
future gain. That the gain is on the whole a 
sure one the history of trade unionism the 
world over amply proves. Eveu in a great 
strike year as much wealth is consumed by the 
masses of the workers as on the average. 


ANy union desirous of having the docu- 
ments printed by the New York State Constitu- 
tional Convention may obtain them by writing 
to the Hon. George A. Glynn, care Attorney 
General’s Office, Albany, N. Y. 
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JUSTICE TO SEAMEN? NEVER! 


On March 2d, 1875, there sailed from the 
port of New Orleans the schooner ‘‘ Jefferson 
Borden,’’ commanded by a fiend in human 
form, one William M. Patterson. The vessel 
was unseaworthy, overloaded and _ under- 
manued. The four men, including the mates, 
were required to work nearly all the time. 
The food was the coarsest and insufficient, and 
with the waves breaking over the vessel, ren- 
dered the water brackish. Some of the men 
were continually at the pumps to keep the 
craft afloat. The captain maltreated the sea- 
men cruelly. They were flogged, strung up 
by their thumbs and tortured in various ways, 
until life became a burden. After enduring 
this brutal conduct forty-eight days they mu- 
tined, and in the scuffle the mate was killed. 
The men were shot down by the captain and 
brought to London, England. After being in 
a hospital for months they were brought to 
Boston, Mass., and tried. The mutineers were: 
E. W. Clark and George Miller, Americans, 
and John Glen, an Englishman. The English 
Government stood by its subject and he was 
sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment. The 
two Americans were sentenced to death. The 
incidents were then fresh in the minds of the 
people, and a concerted move was made to 
save Clark and Miller. The late President 
U.S. Grant commuted their sentences to life 
imprisonment. 

Four years ago a yearning cry for justice, 
for liberty, came from the prison walls at 
Thomaston, Me. The cry was heard by the 
delegates to the Detroit Convention of the A. 
F. of L., and an effort was made to secure 
Executive clemency for these men. Men in 
every walk of life petitioned the President for 
a pardon. Aye, even the owners and masters 
of vessels, knowing the devil incarnate nature 
of Captain Patterson, joined in the appeal, all, 
—all to no avail. 

A few weeks ago President Cleveland denied 
the application for pardon, saying, ‘‘I am de- 
cidedly of the opinion that these convicts have 
already received all the executive clemency they 
deserve, as the facts in their cases are now pre- 
sented.’’ When it is remembered that these 
men have been incarcerated nineteen years, 
that their conduct during imprisonment has 
been exemplary, and withal the great provo- 
cation given them for their offense, it seems as 
if justice would be more than satisfied, mercy 
but lightly touched and the dignity of our 
country untarnished by an extension of execu- 
tive clemency. But these men were wage 
workers, sailors; and mercy for sailors! Bah ! 
If they were bank smashers, swindlers, éetc., 
it might have been different. Here are a few 
of the pardons granted by the President since 
August last. Read, study and compare them 


with the appeal denied, and then hie thee to 
the work of organizing and uplifting the 
masses, that the ‘‘equality before the law’’ 
may be an actuality and not a meaningless 
phrase. Read: 

Aug. roth, 1893.—P.J. Classen, president 
and ‘‘wrecker’’ of the Sixth National Bank of 
New York, sentenced March 18, 1891, to six 
years’ imprisonment, and reasons for clemency: 
He was no worse than his associates, who 
went scot free, and his release will bring com- 
fort to a wife and daughter, whose devotion 
have never flagged. 

E. J. Dunne, sentenced May, 1892, to three 
years for violation of postal laws. 

D. M. Dibble, sentenced Nov., 1892, to 
three years for unlawfully receiving soldiers’ 
clothing in pledge. 

W. H. Cassady, sentenced Feb., 1893,to six 
months for adultery. 

Nick Topp, violating Internal Revenue laws, 
Hamburg Phosphate Co., sentenced to fine of 
$2,000 for violation of contract labor laws. 

W. L. Burnett, sentenced in 1893 to eighteen 
months, for counferfeiting. 

J. Honeycutt, sentenced in June, 1892, to 
thirteen months, for perjury. 

George Waugh, sentenced April, 1893, for 
adultery. 

Milo Foudreder, sentenced to six months 
for violating /zternal Revenue laws. 

E. J. Ryan, sentenced in Oct., 1892, to 
three years for embezzlement. 

J. Pye, sentenced in March, 1893, to six 
months for interferring with deputy marshal. 

Oct. 31, 1893, F. N. Hull, dank smasher, 
sentenced to five years in 1890. Reason: 
‘‘Prisoner will lose his eyesight if not re- 
leased.’’ 


SECRETARIES of Unions should make it 
their duty to call the attention of the mem- 
bers to the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, and 
whenever possible one or more of the articles 
contained therein should be read at each 
meeting. It will interest the members, and 
they will glean a clearer insight into the 
leaven which is working for the uplifting of 
the masses, and making them more devoted, 
intelligent and enthusiastic unionists than 
ever before. 


THE reform mayor of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
vetoed an ordinance which provided that la- 
borers employed by the city government shall 
recive $2 perday. Have we not good cause 
for congratulation when the political parties 
strike out for reform in politics? The usual 
political parties which start with a hurrah for 
Reform, with a big R, are the most arrant 
humbugs and frauds. 
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Correspondence on all phases of the Labor Movement and 
the Labor Questions are invited. Correspondents will please 
write on one side only of their paper. 


The editor is Not responsible for the views of Contributors or 
Correspondents. 


THE COTTAGE, REIGATE, England. 
Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST :— 

It is a pleasure to receive a letter from you,one whom 
I have so long known as the zealous leader of a great 
and growing host of men and women who purpose to 
work out for themselves and the nation the best in- 
dustrial conditions. In that intention I have warmly 
sympathized for many years and have tried to render 
such help as might be in my power through sympathy, 
influence and work. In Mr. Lloyd you have certainly 
a strong and true-hearted ally, one whom I believe is 
among the very best that have been developed by the 
great ideas of the great labor movement. It would 
be a sincere pleasure to me to furnish an article on 
the strike of the miners, and I will do so as soon as 
practicable, meanwhile I cannot delay sending you 
this token of confidence and good-will with the as- 
surance that here in England I have found the labor 
leaders equally as capable, persistent and devoted as 
our own. 

I hope to return to America in June next, and 
wherever I am shall always be ready to do anything 
in my power to helpon the forces that make for 
righteousness in the great field of industry. Believe me, 

Yours sincerely, 
FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST:— 


The agitation among laboring people for going into 
independent political action is filling the plutocrats 
and coupon clippers with dismay, for if the laborers 
decide to stand together. then the few millionaires and 
monopolists might not be able to elect their own law- 
makers for purposes of speculation, of oppression, and 
of robbery. 

Few figures out of the Financial Record will more 
plainly «temonstrate the meaning of my expression. 

‘On January I, interest became due and payable on 
$2,495, 135,647, and the payment exceeded $52,000,000. 
The par value on stocks on which dividends were de- 
clared in January is in round numbers, $886,000,000, 
and the payments aggregate $20,825,000. 

Adding to these the interest on lesser stocks and 
bonds, and it is safe to believe that a total of $95,600,- 
ooo will be placed in the hands of the money-lenders.”’ 

It does not need much arithmetic to see that there 
is more than $1,000 of wealth for every man, 
woman, or child paid in interest alone on listed 
bonds and stocks, and yet all that enormous wealth 
goes into the puckets of at the most 40,000 people, 
while millions of those who earn that money go 
naked and hungry. ; 

There is no need of me to call the attention to the 
actions of our national solons at the Capitol. Coinage 
and revenue legislation are held in committees, while 
inside information is carried under senatorial toga- 
to the gamblers on the bourse, thus enabling them to 


squeeze the last penny out of unsuspecting victims by 
stock speculation. 

Taxes are placed on manufacture under the pretense 
of higher wages, while in fact, they are placed there 
only to allow the trust to force the small manufactur- 
ers to the wall; for it isa self-evident fact, that where an 
ordinary manufacturer makes a cent, the trusts with 
their improved methods of manufacture makes two or 
three times that much, and thus the tariff instead of 
protecting the weak, it protects the stronger and big- 
ger monopoly as against the small manufacturer, 
while the consumer has to pay the difference in price 
and thus foot the bills. 

The plutocrats fearing the union of labor on politi- 
callines, therefore new ways had to be invented to 
keep laboring men apart and so believing the religi- 
ous prejudices to be the strongest in the human 
breast, therefore religion isto be the great bone of 
contention of man against man. 

The actions of the A. P. A. are ‘beginning to be too 
well-known for description here; that party is followed 
up by the Order of Junior American Mechanics, to 
prevent nuns from wearing their garb while engaged 
in teaching. Preachers of some denomination refuse 
the Sacraments to union people so as to get up dis- 
putes which religion is more tolerant, and now to cap 
the climax, the Rev. M. C. Peters. of New Vork, 
charges the Catholics with monopoliving not only 
State offices, but national appointments also. 

But now brothers learn wisdom from your 
enemy the capitalists, see how the members of that 
ilk unite and combine for their mutual interests 
and business concerns drop all religious differences 
outside the hall as well as in, let the clergy 
take care of your souls, and urge every man 
or woman to seek his or her own salvation in their 
own ways: as you are not your brothers keepers, 
nor are you responsible for his conscience; on the 
other hand our daily existence is the concern of all, 
our material things are the same regardless of what 
God we worship, nor by what ceremonial do we wish 
to propitiate His seat of mercy and to receive His 
blessings; therefore join in a political move whether 
itis with plank No. 10, or without; plank No. 2 is 
good enough to do service fora little while until we 
are better educated to apply the benefits of plank 10 
without friction; and we will in a short time relegate 
gambling senators to their proper sphere, the bull and 
bear pen: and strip the ermine from dishonest and 
corrupt judges; and place it on the shoulders of men 
who will judge all men according to the righteousness 
ot God and not according to the dictates of mammon. 

Until then go into independent politics. 

Yours brotherly, 
Wovyrt Losky, 

Sec. Hotel and Restaurant Employes Nat. Alliance. 
Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST: 

I feel justified in making a suggestion on the 
economic and political question and only ask the 
same consideration as other ‘‘cranks’”’ on the 
subject. The existing conditions are conducive 
to thought and the man who cannot think and think 
wisely under such conditions must look to some one 
who is more capable than himself. The ballot is and 
has been open to the expression of the voters. But 
that the confidence of the honest voter has been be- 
trayed, no one can question. Hence the distress of 
the masses. Now for a remedy I suggest (for obvious 
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reasons) the discontinuance of party affiliation by the 
workingmen and an independent political action by 
the organized masses. If we could induce our mem- 
bers of local unions to affiliate with Central Labor 
Unions (Trades or Labor Assemblies as the case may 
be) and our Grand Lodges with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and have instituted a committee on 
legislation whose duty would be to get a pledge from 
candidates for office that they would advocate our 
principles (regardless of party affiliations), then report 
to the central body, the delegates reporting to the 
trade union to which they belonged, then the members 
of the unions supporting the favorable candidate. The 
committee being authorized to act as lobbyists, to see 
that our candidates advocated our cause (as pledged), 
the State legislation through a legislative committee 
from the Central Labor Union and the national legis- 
lation through the committee for the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. This in my judgment, would alleviate 
the suffering of the masses and restore confidence in 
the commercial standing of our glorious and free 
American Republic. An implicit confidence in legis- 
lative committees is all that would be required as a 
sufficient guarantee that the unions and individuals 
would vote for or against a candidate as recommended 
by the committee on legislation would cause the can- 
ditates to study our wishes and the presence of this 
committee on legislation would make them careful to 
adhere to their pledges, I submit the above in its 
crude form and hope to see some criticism on it. Hop- 
ing to meet with recognition enough to be critizised, 
I am fraternally yours, 
W. O. FINE, Secretary, 

Lodge No. 177, Switchmen’s Mutual Aid Association. 

Recently the Rev. Henry Stauffer, wrote to the 
office of the A. F. of L. asking a number of questions, 
among others whether the churches can save the cities 
from wrong and wrong doers, and also whether or- 
ganized labor can. The following correspondence 
upon the subject will be found interesting to our 
readers : 

NEw YorK, April 19, 1894. 

Rev. Henry Stauffer, 341 S. Ohio Ave., Columbus, O. 

My Dear Sir:—I am in receipt of your favor of the 
17th inst., the contents of which are carefully noted. 

I beg to say in reply that to answer the five ques- 
tions you propound, fully and give the reasons for each 
answer would occupy much more time than I can at 
present give to the subject. 

If I may be permitted to answer almost laconically, 
I should say to your first question, that the churches 
can save the cities from wrong and wrong doers, but 
I have great doubts as to their doing so, not because 
there may be anything inherently wrong in the 
churches, but because as a rule the ministers are too 
craven to take hold of the cancorous condition and 
help to root out the cause of wrong and wrong doing. 

To the second question I would say that the labor 
unions can save the cities from wrong and wrong 
doing, and will do it, not only for the cities but for 
the wrong and wrong doing of the country towns, as 
well as the cities. With the labor unions it is a ques- 
tion of their mission, and is inherent in their very 
existence, it is their constant struggle, and in which 
despite antagonism of enemies and indifference of 
laggards they must ultimately be successful. 

Third. The church and the labor unions can be 
brought into closer touch with each other and united 


in the common struggle against wrong and wrong 
doers, but inasmuch as the greatest wrongs are done 
by those who by fair or unfair means are the posses- 
sors of nearly all the wealth of the country, I am 
inclined to the belief that for the reasons mentioned 
in my answer to your first question little will be ac- 
complished in that direction. 

Fourth. Your fourth and fifth questions can actu- 
ally be condensed into one and answered by saying, 
that the main grievance that the workingmen have 
against the church, is that nearly all of our ministers 
seek to divert the attention of the workingmen from a 
redress of their present grievances to the good time to 
come hereafter. The ministers take no account of the 
intelligence of the workingmen and talk ‘‘down to 
them’’ instead of talking to them, catering to the 
vanities, frivolties and possessors of the money power 
ofthe country, and usually throw their opinions or 
the side of the wealth possessors as against that of the 
workingmen whenever there is a contest for a living 
wage, for home, for family, progress and independ- 
ence. Is it any wonder under such circumstances that 
the church and labor unions have drifted apart? 

I beg to say however, that there are a number of 
ministers of the Gospel who form a noble exception 
to the rule, whose churches are filled because their 
hearts are filled with sympathy for the wrongs in- 
flicted upon the toiling masses of our country, and 
whose tongues and brain give expression to the 
thoughts and hope for a better day on earth ‘‘As it is 
in Heaven.’’ Let us hope as the years go on more of 
our friends in the ministry may become impressed 
with the true meaning of the ‘“‘Sermon on the Mount”’ 
and look kindly and fraternally upon the efforts of the 
toilers to achieve justice and fair dealing and to make 
‘‘Man’s inhumanity to man”’ a thing of the past. 

I readily comply with your request for permission to 
quote anything that I have said in this letter. My 
only regret is, as I say in the commencement of this 
letter, that time does not permit me to enter into the 
subject more fully at present. 

With this I mail to your address a number of docu- 
ments which may be of some advantage to you in the 
preparation of your address, and I kindly ask you 
should anything be printed in connection therewith 
that you will forward me a copy. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Yours, for Justice, Right and Humanity, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President American Federation of Labor. 


CoLumMBus, O., May I2, 1894, 
Pres, Samuel Gompers, New York City : 

My Dear Sir—Your favor of April 19th was received 
in due time and should have been acknowledged be- 
fore. 

In reply I beg leave to say that you are partly right 
in your severe criticisms of the church. 

But those of us who still believe in the church are 
glad to note a marked change for the better in many 
directions. I have just returned from the annual 
meeting of our State Association at Cincinnati, and in 
some respects, it was a remarkable gathering. Those 
who took part in the discussions, and those who made 
formal addresses were almost all young men who are 
under the full influence of the new sociological 
ideals. 

I fully believe that it will be to the advantage of the 
labor leaders to “‘labor’’ with the ministers in order 
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to enlist them in their cause. I presume multitudes 
of them are too hidebound to be open to conviction on 
the matter; but I know that many of the younger 
men are anxiously seeking the right way and would 
be very glad to talk the question over with men of 
your standing and ability. 

I am persuaded that the church and the labor move- 
ment must form a closer alliance if either is to suc- 
ceed. You emphasize one fact—the relation of a good 
environment to a good character. We emphasize the 
value of the individual and the need of saving him, 
whatever may be done or left undone, in the matter 
ofimproving the environment. We are both looking 
at facts. We are each in danger of shutting the eyes 
to what the other insists on seeing. 

I hope you will not use your large’ influence to en- 
courage workingmen to stay away from the churches. 
Would it not be better policy to advise them to 
‘‘capture’’ the church and use it for their purposes? 

Let me remind you ofthe fact that the great 
majority of trustworthy labor leaders in this country 
and England for the last fifty years have either been 
all their lives members of the church or, at least, got 
their training in the church. 

I wish to thank you, both for your excellent letter as 
well as for the literature sent me. 

I enclose a clipping from yesterday’s 7ridune in 
which a brief notice of my thirty minutes’ address will 
be found. A number of ministers expressed the de- 
sire that the paper be published. If this is done I 
shall gladly forward you a copy of the same. 

Fraternally yours, 
HENRY STAUFFER, Pastor, 
Mayflower Congregational Church. 


Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST : 

As per my promise I herewith givean outline of my 
plan regarding organizers of trade unions affiliated 
with the A. F. of L. 

My plan would necessitate a meeting of the general 
organizers of all the trade unions affliated with the 
A. F. of L.* Also the A. F. of L. organizers. Such a 
meeting or convention could determine on a plan of 
co-operation which would result in a perfect system 
of organization of A. F. of L. organizers on the fol- 
lowing plan: All national trade union organizers 
should be Deputy General Organizers of the A. F. of 
L. Each organizer should send in to the headquarters 
of the A. F. of L. a report of the condition of organ- 
izations in every city he visits,together with the trades 
he finds unorganized. He should ask central bodies 
such as trade councils, labor leagues and building 
trade councils to have a committee on organization 
elected and one of their number to be selected as an 
A. F. of L. Deputy Organizer. 

The trade unions could arrange whereby general 
organizers could proceed to form unions where he 
found it possible in other trades than his own, each 
one allowing a certain sum for expenses to other 
organizers than their own, but who form unions. 
This would greatly lighten the expenses to all. 

To my certain knowledge any man can form a 
union outside of his own trade about as easy as he can 
organize his own craftsmen; and being on the ground 
could in some instances form several unions with very 
little additional expense. Each trade union could 
allow at least $5.00, or more if necessary, to an A. F. 
of L. organizer for expenses. 


*Why not have the delegates to the A. F. of L. convention 
authorized by the executive officers of national unions to act. 
The holding of too frequent conferences of these officers entails 
too much expense and apart from this feature the officers can- 
not absent themselves from their respective headquarters. Ep. 


Each Local A. F. of L. organizer should report once 
each month to headquarters the conditions of trade 
unions, secure the names and addresses of the unor- 
ganized tradesmen, send them to headquarters and 
ask for a general organizer to come to address mass 


_ meetings when the condition of any union demanded 


some active work to build it up and save it from laps- 
ing. At the headquarters of the A. F. of L., the 
entire reports of the whole staff of organizers could be 
printed or compiled in some form and issued to the 
organizers. By this means each would know just 
what to do and where to go and would save the ex- 
pense of making trips hap-hazard failing in many 
cases from a lack of assistance and knowledge of the 
place he visits. . 

Organizers could arrange routes and divide up th 
work in a manner that would save thousands of 
dollars to national trade unions and strengthen the A. 
F. of L. as nothing else would. There could also bea 
manual issued to organizers of the A. F. of L., giving 
all necessary instructions from each union how to 
proceed in forming any union, giving statistics from 
each union to base an argument on, giving the name 
and address of every national union Secretary and 
general officer, the addresses of all A. F. of L. organ- 
izers,local,general and also the addresses of secretaries 
of central bodies and trade unions in all cities. 

Such a manual would be of the greatest value to 
organizers, officers of national trade unions, local 
trade unions and central bodies in the different cities. 
It would connect the entire machinery of trade unions 
and furnish a positive means of com.nunication be- 
tween all. This manual could be compiled from 
reports gathered through organizers and national 
secretaries of trade unions, asking their local secre- 
taries for addresses of all union secretaries in their 
city also the central body. To be sure much of this 
information would be gathered from the reports at 
hand at headquarters of the A. F. of L. and national 
trade unions, but not all. Such is my idea of how a 
great system could be perfected. 

I am not in a position to make a move to call this 
conference, but I think the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor could take the matter 
under advisement and make up the call, or issue a 
circular to General Organizers, stating that the con- 
ference would be called at some stated date provided 
a favorable reply as to the advisability of such a con- 
ference was received from enough: of the General Or- 
ganizers and their attendance pledged to secure a 
good representative meeting and good results. 

Hoping that my plan may lay the ground work for 
a greater and more united effort on the part of trade 
unions to maintain the standard of American citizen- 
ship, I remain, Fraternally yours, 

D. B. WHEELER, General Organizer, 

Tin, Sheet Iron and Cornice Workers’ International 
Association. 

+o — 


IN this season of strikes on a large scale, such as 
the miners and the railroaders, it is worthy of 
note that the daily press in general. nowadays accept 
the fact that labor is organized and in a fighting form. 
There was a time when the trade union was to the 
daily paper merely an obstructionist crowd, standing 
in any case for the discontended minority, whose 
speedy discomfiture and disintegration was a matter 
of course. To-day, the labor organization in an in- 
dustry is commonly the organization of the effective 
workers at the industry. The daily press impliedly 
admits the fact in its current treatment of labor topics. 
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To the Trade and Labor Unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor: 

FELLOW WORKMEN—The Chicago conveution of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor very thoroughly discussed and referred 
the sub-joined programme for your consideration with the view 
of having the delegates tu the 14th annual convention of the A. 
F. of L.. instructed by each and every union as to what action 
should be taken upon the same. 

The Executive Council has decided that the erganizations 
should be requested to discuss and instruct their delegates upon 
each of the propositions separately, thus giving the opportunity 
for a concentration of effort upon those propositions in the pro- 
gramme upon which all are agreed, or the adoption of them as a 
whole, should that course be deemed advisable. 

National and International Unions not holding conventions 
prior to December ist, 189}, are requested to submit the matter 
seriatum toa referendum vote ofthe members. The following 


is the 
POLITICAL PROGRAMME. 


WHEREAS, The Trade Unionists of Great Britain have, by 
the light of experience and the logic of progress, adopted tbe 
principle of independent labor politics as an auxiliary to their 
economic action, and 

WHEREAS, Such action has resulted in the most gratifying 
success, and 

WHER»AS, Such independent labor politics are based upon 
the following programme, to wit. 

Compulsory education, 

Direct legislation, 

A legal eight-hour workday. 

Sanitary inspection of workshop, mine and home. 
Liability ofemployers forinjury to health, body or life. 
The abolition of contract system in all public work. 

The abolition of the sweating system. 

8 The municipal ownership of street cars, and gas and 
electric plants for public distribution of light, heat and power. 

g. The nationalization of telegraphs, telephones, railroads 
and mines, 

10, Thecollective ownership by the people of all means of 
production and distribution. 

11. The principle of referendum in all legislation. There- 
fore, 

vesolved, That the convention hereby indorse this political 
action of our British comrades, and 

Resolved, That this programme and basis of a political labor 
movement be and is hereby submitted for the consideration of 
the labor organizations of America, with the request that their 
delegates to the next annual convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, be instructed on this most important subject. 


LABOR CONFERENCE, 

Pursuant to a call issued by Joseph R. Buchanan, of New 
York, a conference of the representatives of organized labor 
met at Philadelphia, Saturday, April 28th, 1894, for the purpose 
of promoting a better understanding and greater harmony of 
action between the various organizations of labor throughout 
the country. 

Joseph R. Buchanan acted as chairman, and Frank K. Foster, 
of Boston, as secretary. 

The chairman reported having received a large number of 
communications expressive of approval of and sympathy with 
the objects of the conference, and extracts were read from many 
of the letters and telegrams. 

After a recess of twenty minutes, the Committee on Attend- 
ance, previously appointed, made its report as follows— 

Your Committee on Attendance beg leave to report that cre- 
dentials have been presented by the following, and recommend 
that they be seated— 

General Executive Board of the Knights of Labor, J, G. Schon- 
farber. American Agents’ Association, B. L. Prowalthar, George 


Dale. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen, Chas. A. Wilson, A 
H. Hawley, Henry Walton. Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
J. W. Fitzpatrick. District Assembly 16, K. of L., Scranton, T. 
V. Powderly. American Federation of Labor, Samuel Gompers, 
James Brettell, Frank K. Foster, Chris. Zvans. United Mine 
Workers of America, Robert Watchhorn, Patrick McBryde. 
Cigarmakers’ International Union, Geo. W. Perkins. Centra} 
Labor Union, Grand Rapids, Mich.. M. A. Murphy. United 
Hatters, John Phillips. Local Assembly, 3731, Edward Smith, 
M. McDermott. Garment Cutters, Philadelphia, James H. Carr, 
Thomas W. McNeill, John Hans. District Assembly 125, To- 
ronto, Ont., A. W. Wright. Amalgamated Lace Curtain Work- 
ers, Wm. McCaffrey, James H. Pollitt, John Tomlinson. Build- 
ing Laborers’ International Union, Wm. Cross. District As- 
sembly 99. Rhode Island, John O'Keefe. District Assembly 147, 
Albany. John P. Rork, D. F. Law!er. Journeymen Tailors, John 
B. Lennon, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, P. H. Morris- 
sey. District Assembly 49, K. of L., Geo. W. McCaddin, United 
Garment Workers, Charles F. Reichers. International Typo- 
graphical Union, C. L. Drummond. Cutlery Workers, J. S. 
Flood. Bricklayers’ and Masons’ International Union, Wm. 
Klein. Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ National Alliance, 
Woyt Losky. United Green Glass Workers of the United States 
ana Canada, Jos. D. Troth. Amalgamated Association of Iron 
and Steel Workers, M M. Garland. Local Assembly 2853, of 
Clothing Cutters, R. J. Fitzpatrick. United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners, P. J. McGuire. National Union of United 
Brewery Workmen of the United States, A. Hans Henryot. 
Textile Workers of America, Edward A. Thornton. Tin and 
Sheet Iron Workers, E. B. Wheeler. Pattern Makers’ National 
League of North America, W. H. Uhler. 

The following were present by invitation, and recommended 
to be seated— 

Geo. EK. McNeill, A. H. P. Leuf, Joseph R. Buchanan. 

Present, without credentials, Miss Diana Hirschell of the 
Philadelphia Branch of the Union for Practical Progress, ana 
recommended that she be given a seat in the conference. 

Report received and recommendations adopted. 

A Committee on Resolutions was appointed as follows— 

P. J. McGuire, of Philadelphia, of the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners. J. G.Schonfarber, of Baltimore, of the 
General Executive Board, K. of L. M. M. Garland, of Pittsburg, 
of the Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers. 
Woyt Losky, of St. Louis, of the Waiters’ Alliance. George 
E. McNeill. of Boston. 

It was voted immediately after opening of afternoon session 
to then go into executive session. 

It was then voted to proceed to an informal discussion of 
questicns before the conference, and the remainder of the after- 
noon session was devoted to an expression of opinion, in which 
nearly every delegate present participated, this lasted all day, 
and the conference adjourned until the following morning. 

On reassembling April 29th, the Committee on Resolutions 
submitted the following report, which was adopted unani- 
mously— ' 

WHEREAS, Your committee has considered the various propo- 
sitions offered, and we believe that the mere fact that this con- 
ference has been held is a living evidence that the organized 
labor sentiment of the country is a unit on the fundamental 
truths that underlie the labor problem, and 

WHEREAS, This body recommends that the official conference, 
which we are assured will soon be held between the Knights of 
Labor, American Federation of Labor, and: the other national 
and international organizations, should take such steps as will 
lead to an agreement for united action of labor’s forces iu the 
industrial and legislative fields. Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this body that the conference 
between the representatives of the organizations herein referred 
to should be held on or before the second day of July, 1894. And 
that in the event of the labor conference called for by the Gen- 
eral Executive Board of the K. of L. is not held by the forego- 
ing date, the chairman of this conference is hereby authorized 
to issue a call for a conference Sept. 15, 1894. 

Resolved, That this conference hereby recommends to the labor 
forces of America to unitedly resist any further reduction of 
wages, and to energetically renew our efforts for the reduction 
of the hours of labor. 

Resolved, That we urge upon all working people to unite their 
efforts in such action as shall secure that legislation for which 
all phases of the labor movement has contended, to the end that 
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the industrial classes may have full recognition of their rights 
in the laws of the land. 

The following resolution was also adopted by an unanimous 
vote, with the exception of J.G. Schonfarber, who desired to be 
recorded as not voting : 

Resolved, That the work of this conference is intended to 
prevent forever any possibility of strife and antagonism between 
labor organizations, for strite and antagonism in labor’s ranks 
are fratricidal and ruinous to the best interests of the working 
people, and that we depreciate any conflict between organized 
working people in strikes, boycotts, and trade labels, and hence 
we recommend that in the direction and control of trade affairs, 
that there should be hereafter no dual authority or conflict. 

A resolution endorsing the position of the miners in their 
great strike was also adopted without a dissenting voice or vote. 

Mr. Buchanan was tendered the thanks of the conference in 
-alling it together, and amidst the best of feeling the confer- 
ence adjourned. 

Copies of the official proceedings containing the full details 

f the Conference can be had by sending five cents to Frank K. 
Foster, 134 Harrison Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


The following letter received at the office of the American 
Federation of Labor is self-explanatory: 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 5, 1894. 
Samuel Gompers, Esq., President American Federation of Labor, 
New York City: 

Dear Sir and Brother—Ata meeting of the General Executive 
Board of the Knights of Labor, held in Chicago, Ill., April 25th 
o May 4th, 1894, I was directed to notify you that the time and 
place for holding the conference of labor organizations, to which 
you have heretofore been invited, has been set. 

June r1th, 1894, St. Louis, Mo., will be the date and place of 
meeting, and the Laclede Hotel will be the headquarters of the 
genetal officers of the Knights of Labor. 

Hoping for a beneficial and happy outcome from this confer- 
ence of the organized working people of America, I am, 

Fraternally yours, 
Jno. W. Haves, General Secretary-Treasurer. 


Pursuant to instruction of the Chicago convention, to appoint 
‘wo label lecturers and levying an increased per capita tax on 
the affiliated organizations having a union label, the Executive 
Council notified the organizations in question that the increased 
tax would be one-half cent permember. A few ofthe organiza. 
tions were in a position and did comply, but the larger number 
reported that owing to trade disputes involving large expendi- 
tures of money they were unable then to fulfill the opligation. 
rhe Executive Council being unwilling to shoulder the burden of 
expenses upon a few of the national unions, therefore defer- 
red the entiresubject matter until more favorable conditions 
will admit of the unions generally complying with the financial 
requirements. 

THE GREAT COAL MINERS’ STRIKE. 
OFFICE OF UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA. 

THE suspension of mining has entered upon its fifth week and 
under more favorable circumstances than when first started. 
rhe army of the idle mine workers now engaged in the fight to 
obtain living wages number over 160,000. When you first stop- 
ped work it was said you could not win because of the great 
stock of coal on hand, and the belief that not one-half of the bi- 
tuminous miners would stop. 

It is now conceded that there is not over 24,000 miners at work 
inthe entire bituminous coal fields of the country, and on all 
hands and trom nearly every local and genaral market the cry 
for coalis heard; this is good news to us and indicates that the 
end will soon come. 

From a careful estimate made by us, we predict that, if you are 
true to yourselves and stand shoulder to shoulder as you now 
are, it will not be long until there will not be coal enough left 
in the general market to boila tea kettle with and a complete 
victory will be yours. 

Already operators are offering to pay the price asked. and in 
some instances more than has been demanded, to get men to re- 
sume work, but the men are true to the orders issued by the Na- 
tional convention and refuse to work at any price until a general 
settlement has been made; all honor to these men who so nobly 
stand by our cause and thus declare that they believe that the 
interest of our whole craft is greater than individual interest, 


_ low to keep you posted. 


Thousands of mine workers whose wages had not been re 
duced, suspended work and are assisting to make this fight a 
successful one, and thousands of our craftsmen who do not be- 
long to the United Mine Workers’ organization are with us in 
this struggle for bread. The men whose wages had not been re- 
duced, and the unorganized men are entit'ed to our gratitude 
for their bold and manly co-operation, it is acts of this kind that 
make men brothers in the fullest and most humane sense. 

The present opportunity is the first grand one ever afforded 
the miners of America to act in concert and demonstrate the 
power of combined effort directed to the establishment of living 
wages and equitable conditions, and if you will undergo the 
same amount of self-sacrifice, and display the same courage and 
determination in this great fight that you have endured and 
displayed on hundreds of occusions during local and district 
strikes, the victory will be as lasting as it is sure. 

If this effort succeeds, and we feel certain it will, the future 
will be brighter and more promising. Your power having once 
been demonstrated you are masters of the situation and can 
command anything within reason, and reasonable demands 
once conceded there will be no ill-clothed, half-starved children 
crying for bread and clothing. 

The latest figures given by the government show that there 
were 343.009 mine workers employed in and around the anthra- 
cite and bituminous minesof this country, and the Coa/ Trade 
Journal for 1893 estimates that last year there were 48,000,000 
tons of anthracite and 110,000,000 tons of bituminous coal pro- 
duced. The great number of employees, the large tonnage and 
its incalculable value in dollars and cents and contributory ser- 
vice to our country’s industries, but tend toshow the magnitude 
and importance of our coal industry, and when we consider the 
hardships and the danger connected with the uncomfortable 
occupation of coal miners, whose labor produces the fuel upon 
which the country’s industrial life and domestic happiness de- 
pends, it is not asking too much from the owners and operators 
of mines, nor from the consumers of coal, when we demand liv- 
ing wages, bread and clothing, for miners and their wives and 
children. 

Since our last report there have been no desertions from our 
ranks, and the only change has been iu our favor and this by 
reason of more men joining our ranks, The Southern Illinois 
field is getting into line in good shape. The Indiana. Block 
coal miners have joined the movement and theentire State may 
be classed as solid. The number of idle men in West Virginia 
has increased, but in the Fairmont district the old rate of 
wages has been restored and it is doubtful now as to whether 
the men can be gotten out. 

The other States stand as last reported. 

A Pittsburgh, Pa., reporter to the Cincinnati Znguirer and 
Cleveland 0O., Leader, almost daily reports that the strike isa 
failure, because 20,000 or 30,000 miners at Pocahontas, Va.,refused 
to suspend work. 

The absurdity of this statement will be seen when it is known 
that the United States Census reports gives the total number of 
miners and mine employees in Virginia as only 1,535 and in 
West Virginia 9,952, a total of 11,507, and out of this number 
there are 4,500 West Virginia miners out, leaving 7,007 at work 
in the two States. ; 

Remember the resolution adopted by the convention, none 
must work at loading coal at any price, or for any purpose until 
a general settlement has been declared. 

Keep in line and let the good work goon. Our journal will 
be out regularly with later news, and another bulletin will! fol- 


Fraternally yours, 
JouN MCBRIDE, President 


CONVENTIONS OF NATIONAL TRADE UNIONS FOR 
JUNE. 

Boot and Shoe Workers’ International Union, Rochester, N. 
Y., 4th inst. 

Boiler Makers & Iron Ship Builders, Milwaukee, Wis., 4th 
inst. 

Journeymen Plumbers’ and Gas Fitters’ International Union, 
Cleveland, O., 6th inst. 

Journeymen Bakers’ & Confectioners’ International Union, 
Baltimore, Md., 11th inst. 

Butchers’ National Protective Association, Wheeling, W. Va., 
12th inst. 

Pattern Makers’ National League, Cincinnati, O., 18th inst 
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WE DON’T PATRONIZE. 

Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympathizers 
with labor have r ~ sed to purchase articles produced by the 
following firms: 

S. OTTENBERG & BROS’ CIGARS. 

BOUVE-CRAWFORD & CO’S SHOES. 

GEO. EHRET’S LAGER BEER. 

JACKSON BREWERY, LAGER BEER. 

STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO’S CARRIAGES & WAGONS. 

ST. LOUIS BREWERS’ ASSOCIATION, LAGER BEER. 

PRAY, SMALL & CO., SHOES 

AMERICAN BISCUIT COMPANY’S BISCUITS. 

MEYER JONASSEN & CO., CLOAKS. 

BICYCLE WHEEL WORKS’ BICYCLES. 

WESTERN WHEEL BICYCLE CO., 
BICYCLES 

BOSTON. CLOTHING MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
CLOTHING. 


CHICAGO, ILL., 


Opulence, Poverty, Justice. 


BY S. H. JACOBSON AND T. C. WALSH. 
OPULENCE. 
Opulence, King of boundless power, 
I bow to thee—of thee I sing ! 
Thy endless, ceaseless grip, each hour, 
With fiendish clasp grows more intense. 
Thy maw a great and monstrous thing 
Swallows up through interest, profits, rents 
The fruits of labor, land and nature. 
Thy fierce encroachments scorn defiance. 
Mankind in bondage chains by thee are hela— 
The image of our God is but your footstool— 
Men dig and delve, O Opulence for thee, 
And teach the elements to obey thy rule 
POVERTY. 
Poverty, King of vast domain 
Low at thy feet in fear I kneel ! 
Thine aye increasing horde doth gain 
In magnitude each hour, each cay, each year 
Thy starving subjects, pale and wan, 
In workshop, mill, in field and mine, 
Produce all wealth, All castles fine, 
And palaces, bear witness to their skill— 
Proud domes and steeples the higher air doth fill, 
Still unrequited sink they down and die, 
In pauper graves at last to lie. 
JUSTICE, 
Sweet Justice! show thou art awake, 
And with thy sword the shackles break 
From off the limbs of every slave— 
The young and strong, the weak and aged. 
Thy heart, thy soul can feel the wrongs 
The poor doth bear, though bound thine eyes. 
Thou knowest Shylocks’ greed doth curse 
The sons of toil, then other foes arise— 
Poverty, crushed hopes, crime, despair. 
O Justice ! tear the bandage from thine eyes— 
One word from thee will burst all bondage ties 
Crushed shall be oppression, no more on earth we'll see 
The rich man and the poor man, but each to each shall be 
An equal and a Brother. Then fivm the past grown wise, 
True freemen’s shouts shall echo throughout the vaulted skies, 
And Nature, bounteous mother, shall swell the chorus grand, 
“ Justice, Truth, Equality doth reign in every land !”’ 


*o-¢ 


AT the second annual conference of the Independent Labor 
Party of Great Britain the following resolution was passed: 
"Resolved, That this Congress declares the close and practical 
sympathy of the Independent Labuur Party with the trade union 
movement, and urges upon all members the duty of supporting 
the interests of trade unionism by loyal membership and other 
means in their power, and recommends the party to consist- 
ently refrain from putting forward for election to office in the 
party, or as a candidate at elections, any one who, being. eligi- 
ble, does not belong to his appropriate union, or who, being 
other than a workman, fails to conform with trade union prin- 
ciples. 


IN Milan, Italy, acongress ofthe steam railroad employees 
was recently held and a federation organized. A permanent 
secretary was selected to devote his entire time to the further- 
ance of the objects of the movement. Preparations are being 
made by them for a general strike to secure a reduction in the 
hours of labor and an increase of wages. 


THE International Congress of Coal Miners was held in Berlin 
on the 14th inst, The main features for consideration were the 
international agreement in reference tothe Eight Hour Work- 
day, the abolition of women’s labor in the mines, a minimum 
wage-scale, competent mine inspectors, superannuation fund, to 
curtail production commensurate with needs, employer’s liabil- 
ity, right of coalition in those countries where it is at present 
denied and Sunday rest. The delegates of the British Miners’ 
Unions withdrew from the Congress because their claim, that 
the votes of the number of men they represented should be 
counted, was refused. 


THE delegates to the Amalgamated Association of Iron and 
Steel Workers’ annual convention, and the delegates of the 
United Mine Workers of America attending the joint conference 
of operators ard miners held ajoint meeting at Case Hall, 
Cleveland, O., May 17, for the purpose of passing an evening to- 
gether in an interchange of thoughts on questions relating to 
the best interests of their respective trades. 


Chris. Evans, Secretary of the A, F. of L., presided and some 
very interesting speeches were made by Wm. A. Carney, M.M. 
Garland and J. C. Kiljallon, of the Iron and Steel Workers, John 
McBride, P. McBryde, P. H. Penna and W. Crawford, of the 
United Mine Workers. 


The meeting was entertaining, educational, and calculated to 
cement the ties of brotherhood between the two organizations. 

THE Initiative and Referendum is still making rapid progress. 
A discussion in the New Jersey Senate of the Direct Legislation 
Leagues’ constitutional amendment brought out the fact that 
the amendment had perhaps enough friends in that body to 
carry it through, and the postponement ofa vote on it until 
September gives its supporters throughout the State ample time 
for a campaign of education. In Massachusetts the House has 
by vote twice shown itself favorable to direct legislation in the 
cities, and the Senate has just placed itselfon record as favoring 
a form of the Referendum. This reform will succeed. When 
the people know how to use their power, they will use it fully. 


MEASURES long since well discussed and generally agreed upon 
in the labor press are now being adopted by bodies which re- 
gard themselves as conservative. At the conference of various 
New York City organizations called by the City Club, among the 
suggestions made to the Constitutional Convention were home 
rule, cities to make their own charters, votes by the people con 
cerned in cases of laws passed by the Legislature applicable to 
municipalities, frequent reference to the voters of important 
matters passed upon by city councils, and no sales of franchises 
for the use of public streets,but lease or operation by the city it 
self of the industries requiring occupancy of the streets. Thus 
theory and science precede realization. 


ONE of the New York City papers (the /i’or/d),speaking of the 
City Club’s suggestions of amendments to the Constitutional Con 
vention, mentioned this club as the only organized body which 
had gone to the trouble to draw up such proposals. This, in 
face of the fact that the /Vor/d’s own news columns, during the 
past six months, have borne frequent testimony to the exist 
ence of the Trades and Labor Conference of New York, whose 
only purpose has been Neat sentation tothe Convention of the 
four amendments the ‘conference has haddrafted. The form 
which the petition for these four amendments has taken is 
their formal indorsement by the labor and social reform organi 

zations, testified to by the seal of the body. It is not too much 
to say that us many voters of the State are closely interested in 
the fate of these tour proposed amendments as in any other that 
will be considered by the Convention, The Conference will ask 
for a hearing, either by committees or by the Convention itself 
the speakers for the amendments having already been elected. 
For the Anti-Conspiracy, amendment, Henry W hite, of the Gar 
ment Workers, will make the address, for Employers’ L iability, 
Samuel Gompe1 , for Home Rule, Charles B. Stover, for Direct 
Legislation, J. W. Sullivan 
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THREE thousand brick layers are on strike in Vienna. 
THE boot and shoe workers of Melbourne are on strike. 


ORGANIZED labor is experiencing quite a boom at El- 
mira, N. Y. 

America has nearly thirty per cent. of all the telegraph lines 
ot the world. . 

The bakers of Sidney are on strike demanding extra pay when 
overtime may be necessary, 

SEVEN thousand cab drivers of London, Eng., are on strike for 
shorter hours and higher wages. 

SuBSCIBE for the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST and induce others 
to do likewise. Fifty cents per year. 

THE brewers of Zurich have secured the cessation of work on 
the first of May at ten o'clock in the morning. 

FIFTEEN hundred laborers in Hamburg, Germany, have gone 

n strike and declared a boycott on the Sloaman line. 

THE workmen in Scott’s mills, Lowell, Mass., are on strike for 
a restoration of the reduction of 15 per cent. in wages made dur- 
ing last winter. 

DR. PARKHURST addressed a conference of representatives of 
organized labor, promising his co-operation to obtain labor re- 
form legislation. 

REporT has it that the Chinese Treaty has not been and will 
not be ratified. To make assurance doubly sure send in your 
protest to the Senate. 

JoHN D. Comstock, a wealthy farmer of Elkhart, Ind., was 
irrested because he insisted in speaking at a public meeting in 
favor of the Commonwealers. 


A PkTITION is about to be presented to Congress in favor of the 
**Public account’’ system, to substitute the present contract sys- 
tem of labor for United States convicts. 


THIRTEEN thousand carpenters have been on strike in Vienna 
for the past six weeks. The demands are an eight-hour work 
day and a minimum wage of $1.25 per day. 

THE Congress of the National Miners’ Union of France en- 
trusted their Executive Committee to order a general strike un- 
less the government adopted the eight-hour workday. 


In a letter recently sent toa friend Mr. T. V. Powderly states 
that in all likelihood he will return to work at his trade in the 
machine shop where he was employed seventeen years ago. 

THE Brewers’ Pool of New York have de _lared that they will 
lock out all union men unless the boycott on non-union beer is 
declared off. As a consequence it is being pushed stronger than 
ever. 

THE Executive Council of the Austrian trade unions have 
issued a circular against hasty and illy-considered strikes, and 
insist that at least six days’ notice be given to the Council of im- 
pending strikes. 


THE Swiss government has set June 3d as the day upon which 
the people of that country, by the referendum, will decide the 
question of ‘The right of the people of the country to work, and 
the government to furnish it to the unemployed.” 


THE President of the A. F. of L. together with a local commit- 
tee of the I. T. U. appeared on May 4, before the House Commit- 
tee on post offices and post roads in favor of the bill for the gov- 
ernment ownership and control of telegraphs. 


THE Sewing Machine Factory Employees of Belvidere, III. 
have been on strike for the past seven weeks to prevent further 
cut in their wages and an attempt to disrupt their union, Every 
unionist and sympathizer should give them their support. 


THE building laborers at Berlin refused to work May ist. 
This is the beginning of the cessation of labor to celebrate the 
international Labor Day. Throughout Germany resolutions of 
a similar character were adopted, in connection with the May 
Day demonstration. 

THR President of the A. F. of L. was recently attacked in the 
columns of The People for not advocating political action at a 
mass-meeting held in Troy, N. Y. The meeting was composed 
of the Laundry Workers of Troy, nearly all of whom are 
women and girls. 


In the reduction of wages so general in the textile industries 
within the past six months, the spinners organized in the Na- 
tional Spinners’ Umion, have been the only ones to escape it. 
They are well organized, and have a good treasury. This is not 
a theory, but a fact. 


THE Plush Workers Protective Union, No, 6158, of Paterson, 
N. J., have been on strike for eight weeks fora restoration of 
wages. They are making a gallant fight for justice and deserve 
the assistance of our friends and fellow-workers. Send contribu- 
tions to Ed. J. Sharples, 300 Tyler Street, Paterson, N. J. 


THE Labor Commission appointed by the English Parliament 
has made its report. While the commissioners differ upon many 
things they are a unit against the sweating system. The 
Government thereupon immediately introduced an amendment 
to the factory law to improve the sanitary condition of the work 
shops. 

A CONVENTION of the Textile Workers of America was held in 
Philadelphia. Fifty delegates, representing 85,000 workers, 
were in attendance. Aggressive action for the extension of the 
organization and a reduction in the hours of labor were devised. 
It is to be regretted, however, that the members refused to 
adopt a higher rate of dues and thus give a greater impetus to 
he work. 

THE report of the House Committee, investigating the conduct 
of Judge Jenkins in the issuance of his order restraining rail 
road workmen from entering upon a strike, has reported that 
he had absolutely no warrant in law for his conduct. They 
have reported a bill to make the issuance of such orders impos- 
sible for the future. 

THe Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers 
held their convention May 15-23 in Cleveland,O. The officers 
report a brighter outlook for the future of the organization. The 
annual “scale”’ for the ensuing year has been prepared, and as- 
surances have been received that the largest number of manu- 
facturers will sign it. 


JupGce Kocn, of New York City, sentenced two men to six 
months imprisonment for inducing persons to boycott a saloon 
selling non-union beer. Edward M., Field, the forger and 
swindier, has been released from prison, and the privileged Cor- 
nell students who maliciously caused the death of a collegiate 
are enjoying their freedom unquestioned. 


Crapp & Co., in the Financial Weekly Letter of May 17th says 
“It is estimated that 1,000,000 voters are out of employment in 
the United States, 225,000 being out on strikes.’’ It also says 
“Between the demands of the masses of unemployed men for re- 
lief legislation and the amassing of surplus grain and unemploy- 
ed dollars in reserve centres all values are threatened.”’ 

Tue silk workers of Paterson, N. J., have formally declared 
their strike at anend. They made a gallant thirteen weeks’ 
fight for an increase in wages,and though defeated in the strike, 
the scale offered by the employers is in itself an increase. The 
organization has been maintained and altogether the struggle 
was a great victory for the labor movement of America. 

THE Russian factory laws prohibit the employment of children 
under twelve years of age, and further prohibit more than eight 
hours work or for more than four hours at a time, for children 
under fifteen, It also provides that if the hours are six per day 
then they may be consecutive. Minors from fifteen to seventeen 
vears of age and women engaged in textile factories are pro- 
hibited from working at night. 

A CONFERENCE for the formation of a Federation of the trade 
unions of Australasia was held in Sidney April 7th, with a very 
large representation of delegates. The results accomplished 
will secure the financial and moral assistance of all organized 
labor in cases of trade disputes. The matter of strikes and lock- 
outs are su bject to the approval of an Executive Council. Each 
of the organizations is required to pay to the general fund one 
farthing (14 cent) per month, 

A UNION of actors has been formed in New York City, which 
bids fair to become national in character and scope, Some of 
the best known Thespians inthe profession are already mem- 
bers and taking an active part in the work. The abolition of 
theatrical ‘‘agencies’’ with their commission on salaries, and 
black-list as well as securing the payment of salaries from man- 
agers are among the main features the union desires to accom- 
plish. 
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CHICAGO LABOR NOTES. 
REPORTED BY P. J. MAAS. 


THE gravel roofers have gained an increase of five cents per 
hour. 

THE Central Labor Union celebrated May Day with speeches, 
a concert, and dancing. 

THE brickmakers’ strike was amicably settled on the 8h inst. 
Both sides having made concessions. 

W.C. PomMERoy, M.H. Madden and John Mee are in Cali- 
fornia, locating a co-operative colony. 

CHICAGO has two new labor papers, 7he Workman and The 
Purveyor, Both are bright and newsy sheets. 

ALL the building trades unions excepting the bricklayers are 
now affiliated with the Building Trades Council. 

THE Tinners’ Union has adopted a label, and about 70 firms 
have signed the scale and are using the new label. 

THE safe and machinery movers were recently organized by 
the Organization Committee of the Trade and Labor As- 
sembly. 

THE strike of the Painters and Decorators is virtually settled. 
All but two or three insignificant firms having signed the 
agreement. 

TEAMSTERS’ Union No. 1 has organized the drivers of police 
patrol wagons. Hereafter, I suppose, if the “little wagon’’ 
comes for one of us, and the driver can’t show a working card, 
we need not go “for a ride.” 

THE Theatrical Stage Employees’ Union is making active 
preparations for the convention of the national body to be held 
in this city, commencing July 9. On July 8a picnic and excur- 

“sion will be tendered to the visiting delegates. 

BREWERs’ and Maltsters’ Union No. 18 signed an agreement 
with the Chicago and Milwaukee Brewers’ Association which 
settles all talk of disturbance in that trade for a year. The scale 
of wages to be paid is $17 per week for all men except the wash 
house men, who receive $16.50. Ten hours constitute a day's 
work. 

PROF. EDWARD Bemis, of the Chicago University, on Sunday 
evening, May 20th, closed a successful course of lectures on the 
political platform ofthe A. F.ofL. The lectures were laigely 
attended by laboring men, and much enthusiasm was shown, 
An hour was profitably spent in general discussion after each 
lecture. 

THE Illinois State Federation of Labor has issued a call to all 
labor unions, labor organizations, industrial associations of the 
State, to meet and confer in the State Capitol Building, Monday: 
‘Tuesday and Wednesday, July 2d, 3d and 4th, to consider the 
American Federation of Labor program and such other matters 
of interest as may be deemed essential to success. 

‘“THE Lords of Misrule,”’ a masterly effort by General Organ- 
izer W. C. Pomeroy, is creating a sensation in Chicago, Itisa 
book of absorbing interest and dramatic action, and reflects 
much credit upon its author, and should be read by every union 
man, portraying as it does in a vivid manner the emptiness 
and infamy of man and his worship of the false god of greed. 

CHICAGO Typographical Union, No. 16, in fifteen weeks paid 
$8,433.15 in out of-work benefits to its unemployed members, 
$4.500 in sick and death benefits, furnished 400 beds and paid 
$44.30 for meals, May 22d gave a benefit entertainment for the 
unemployed at Central Music Hall, for which all seats were sold 
one week before the entertainment took place. Score one for 
the printers of the Windy City. 

ON May 11th about 4,000 men stopped making cars for the 
Pullman Palace Car Company, in the *‘model city’’ of Pullman. 
The company had reduced the wages of the men 33 per cent, 
bout had not reduced the commodities of life, water and gas rates 
rents, etc., all of which are owned and furr ished by the Pullman 
Company. The strike, which had been threatened for a week 
or more, was preciptated by the discharge of prominent mem- 
bers of the grievance committee. 


WAITERS’ CONVENTION. 
St. Louis, Mo., April 9-15, 1894. 
Resolved ‘Toinstruct our Delegate tothe next session of the A. 
F, of L. to vote in favor of independent “politica! action” and 


also resolved to indorse in full the platform as submitted by the 
A. F. of L. 

Decided to protest against the ratification of the Chinese 
Treaty now pending in the United States Senate, because said 
Treaty would nullify the “Geary laws’’ for the exclusion of 
Chinamen. 

Decided that Union No. 1,o0f New York,in her differences 
with the Local Joint Executive of New York, was in the right, 
therefore No. 1 was exonerated from all blame. 

The seceding members, however, having acted in good faith, 
hence they are permitted to regain membership by reinstate- 
ment in No. 1, 

Decided that the National Executive Board submit a proposi- 
tion to the unions for discussion, whether a uniform union 
house card (for windows) is to be adopted by the Alliance. 

Resolved, That the National Secretary notify all secretaries of 
Locals in good standing requesting thei to take note of any 
member from different Locals who may be in their city while 
traveling from place to place and who allow themselves to get in 
arrears, all such travelers to be reported to the National Secre- 
tary. 

Decided to abolish the office of Pre: ident, also abolish the Board 
of Appeals. Per capita tax is to be 7% cents per month, Unions 
neglecting to report for three months be suspended. 

The name of the official journal was changed from Purveyor 
to Hotel and Restaurant Employee. The rules governing the 
paper were modified, the compulsory part being stricken out. 

The boycott issued against the Brooklyn Labor Lyceum was 
indorsed and a committee of three was appointed with full power 
toact, to make another attempt at settlement. 

Pursuant to a request of Waiters’ Union No. 27, of New York, 
the boycott against Dennett's houses in whatever city they are 
situated is also indorsed. 

The boycott against all beer made by the so-called English 
Syndicate in St. Louis. indorsed. 

The boycott against Hackett, Carhart & Co., Clothing Manu- 
facturers, as also against Meyer Jonassen & Co., Cloak and Suit 
Manufacturers of New York, indorsed. 

Mr. W. Losky was elected National Secretary. The genera 
office to be located at St. Louis, Mo. 


NEW REFORM LITERATURE. 


WILLIAM C. POMEROY has entered the field of the novelist 
The book just published from his pen ‘The Lords of Misrule,”’ 
gives evidence of a trained and gifted writer. It is a novel with 
a purpose, and though in some instances quite wierd, is beauti- 
ful in conception and description. The criticism is keen, and 
the entire scope of thought comprehensive. The book is well 
illustrated, worth reading and preserving. Price, 50 cents. 
Publishers, Laird & Lee, Chicago, Ill, 

MORGAN E. DOWLING has written “The Wage Workers 
Remedy,’ the objective point of which seems to be a refutation 
of Henry George’s theory. The author claims the true remedy 
of the wage workers to be ‘‘Steady work, shorter hours and fair 
wages.”’ If the author were to advocate these measures without 
claiming them to be the end of all effort of the toilers, we might 
say he has written a good book. Publishers, John F. Eby & Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

A PAMPHLET by Adolph Hepner, entitled“\Gambling Communi- 
ties,’ has just been published by the Co-operative Printing 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., price, 15 cents. It deals largely with ‘the 
evils resulting from petty gambling. The author claims that it 
is typical of our economic and social conditions, and is encour- 
aged by the authorities. The pamphlet is well worth reading. 

Ir is not often that a movement has its history written so 
nearly contemporaneous with its existence as has been the for- 
tune of the Coxey movement. Henry Vincent makes ‘The 
Story of the Commonweal” exceedingly interesting. Publish- 
ers, W. B. Conkey & Co., Chicago, Ill. Price so cents. 

‘PERPETUAL MONEY” is the name of an excellent treatise on 
the financial question, by Mark M. Pomeroy. Its history of 
financial legislation is most important. 

A NEw book by John Miils (Mills & Mortimer, N. Y.) entitled 
“A World Without Money,”’ has just made its appearance. It 
treats largely and intelligently upon the financial question from 
an economic standpoint. 

THE Chicago Workman is the titleof a new paper published 
in Chicago, devoted to the interests of the trade union move- 
ment. It is cleau, bright, and newsy. 

THE latest addition to the labor literature ot America is the 
Colorado Laborer, published in Denver. Its columns are pic. 
turesque and breezy. 
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See that all ready-made Clothing, 


This is an exact fac- 





The above labelis the only genuine 
one for Custom Tailoring if you purchase Badge. It is of Rolled 
your clothing from a Merchant Tailor 
having made to order insist that this 


label be attached. 


Journeymen Tailors Union of America. 


The Printers’ Label of which 
above is a cut isissued by unions 
subordinate to the International 
Typographical Union and indi- 
cates that the composition is done 
by Union Printers, the blank is 
filled by inserting name of issuing 
union. In the largercities where 
pressmen, stereotypers etc. are 
organized under the I. T. U. the 
“Allied Trades Label” is issued, a 
cut of which is found on the edi- 
torial page of this magazine. 


See that a cut of this Union 
Label is on all printing in the 
German language. 


This is the joint Label of the 
Boot and Shoe Workers’ Inter- 
national Union and of the Lasters’ 
Protective Union and-all other 
union men in the Boot and Shoe 
trade. It is printed in blue ink 
and pasted on every boot and 
shoe made by union men. It 
guarantees the boots and shoes 
are not convict or prison made. 


Federation of Labor 


Gold, beautifully enam- 
elied in three colors, red, 
white and blue. They 
are sold at 50 cents each, 
or $5.00 per dozen 


REGISTERED. 

This Label is used on all goods made by Union 
men connected with Unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor where such unions have no dis- 
tinctive trade label of their own. This label is printed 
dark blue on white paper. 





Ip$vEp BY AUTHORITY OFTHE 


JHOABERS UO NORTH AER | 


Thie Certifies war trove castings have deen made 
by competent, fret-class ho are ofthe 
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The above Label is issued by the Iron Moulders’ Union 
of North America and can be found on all union made 
stoves, ranges and iron castings. It is printed in black 
ink on white paper and pasted on all union made stoves, 
ranges and castings. 
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The Tackmakers’ Union is the oldest labor organiza- 
tion in America. It was founded in 1824. Above is 
the label placed by the Society on every package of Union 
made tacks 


Cloaks, Overalls, Shirts and Rubber Cloth- 
simile of the American ing bears the above labelas a guarantee 
of being made under fair, sanitary and 
union conditions. The labels are attach- 
ed by machine stitching to the inside 
breast pockets of coats, on the inside of 
the buckle strap of vests and on the waist- 
band lining of pants. 
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American Federation of La- 
bor Label, (Small size) 


The above is the Union | 
Label on every Horse Collar 
made by union men. 


. 


This is the label of the 
a ae eg Bakers and Con- 
ectioners, under the Inter- 
national Union. Itis printed 
on white paper in black ink 
and is pasted on each loaf 
of breac It means death to 
long hours and low wages in 
bakers’ slave pens under- 
ground. 
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g SEPT. 18800 ; xe 
issued by Authority ot + yar Makers International Union of America 


e 
. * 
Union-made Cigars. 
This Certifies. rnat the cigars contained inthis box have been made by a I lfSt- 

a MEMBER OF THE MAKERS "INTERNATIONAL UNION of America, an ation devoted to the ad. | 
wancement of the MORAL MATERIAL and INTELLECTUAL WLLTARE OF THE CR Therefore we recommend 
these Cigars to alt the 

I Infringements upon this Label be pumshed according to law 


ud, President, 
CM J U of America 
RR GRO BAP, CRS, Gat,” 





: This is a fac-simile of the 

—— oe badge worn by all members of 

the Retail Clerks’ National 

Protective Association of the 

United States. See that all 
| salesmen and clerks wear this | 

| badge and you may be sure 
they are union men, | 


Cigar Makers’ International Union of America, union label. If you are opposed to the 
servile labor, to Chinese, to convict labor, or the filthy tenement house factories, smoke none 
but union made cigars. The color of the label is light blue. See that the label is on every box. 
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fii. OATS. 
Bridgeport Elastic Web Co. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Indorsed by all 


Workingmen. 
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Used by the Leading Shoe Manu-| 


facturers throughout the United IS \ i | 
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FLANAGAN, NAY & CO. cotumbien 
Brewers & Maltsters 


| 262 TENTH AVENUE, 
CANADA MALT ALES 


AND PORTER.._@ | Telephone Call 18th St., No. 520 NEW YORK. 
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The Correspondence School of Mechanics 


AND INDUSTRIAL SCIENCES. 


| 1.— Mechanics. 
| 2.—Mechanical Drawing. 
3.—Architecture. 
COURSES 4.—Architectural Drawing. 
5.—Plumbing, Heating and Venti- 
OF 6.—Electricity. (lation. 
7.—Railroad Engineering. 
INSTRUCTION 8.—Surveying and Mapping. 
9 —Bridge Engineering. 
10.— Mining. 
11.—English Branches 
(Including Arithmetic, Geography, U. S. History, U.S. Civil 
Government, Grammar, Spelling, Penmanship, Letter Writing 
and E!ementary Book-Keeping.) 


OBJECT. 

The education in the theory of the Industrial Sciences of the 
working and business classes who can obtain such an education 
in no other way, because their time is occupied or their means 
are limited, or both. 

It is not intended to fill the place of the regular technical 
schools, but to meet the requirements of those who cannot pos- 
siblv attend them. 

PLAN. 


Systematic Study under Competent Instructors who 
direct and aid the student through the mails. 

Instruction and Question Papers prepared for the tech- 
nical courses upon unique plans astext-books. These are 
written in clear and concise language, as free as possible 
from technicalities, and begin at the beginning of each sub- 
ject. They explain principles and details and how to apply 
them. All unnecessary matter is omitted. 

Special Information Furnished Students as often as de- 
sired, on blanks supplied by the School. 

To Enroll—Students Need Only to Know howto read and 
write the English language. 

Diplomas Awarded to those who, having gone through one 
of the Courses of Instruction, pass a final examination. 


HOW TO LEARN MORE ABOUT THE SCHOOL. 


Write for free Circular of Information giving full particulars» 
stating the course you think of studying, to 


The Correspondence School of Mechanics 
and Industrial Sciences, SCRANTON, PA. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BL:UE LABEL SHOES. 


HOSMER, 
CODDING 
& COMPANY, 


AGENTS FOR 


TENNY’S UNION LABEL LINE 


“xo vooras' FINE SHOES. 
“THE MOYEN” SCHOOL SHOE 


FOR BOYS AND YOUTHS. 


133 to 137 FEDERAL ST., 


BOSTON, MASS. 





PUTNAM NAILS 


SE NAIL MAKERS’ PROTECTIVE UNION OF NEPONSET, No. 6313., A. F. of L. 





Highest Award 
at Centennial Exhibition 
at Philadelphia. 





<S 


Highest Award at 
World’s Columbian Exhibi- |} 


tion at Chicago. 





“THERE ARE MORE NAILS TO THE POUND.” 
oe E 


The Putnam Nail is the 
only exclusively Hot- Forged 
and Hammer Pointed Horse 
Nail in the world. In its 
manufacture the old hand 
process is followed. As the 
best article, it necessarily 
costs more to make but it is 
really cheaper to use, be- 


cause 





“THE CLINCHES WILL NOT BREAK.” 


VERY NAIL CAN BE USED.” 
“THERE WILL BE NO RE-SETTING FREE OF CHARGE.” 


As some nail manufacturers, who make their nails in —~ at least by cold rolling and shearing, have seen fit to advertise their 


nails as hot forged and hammer pointed, or in imitation of t 


e old hand process, it would be well for any one who desires to know how 


they really are made, to write to the manufacturers, asking if it is a fact that their goods are exclusively hot forged and hammer 
pointed, and if they are cold rolled and sheared, and if it is an advantage to have them cold rolled and sheared, why mention is not 


made of it in their advertising 


This is necessary because the courts have refused to grant an injunction to prevent other com- 
panies who cold roll and shear their nails, from advertising the same as Hot Forged and Hammer 


Pointed. 
are not the Putnam. 


Examine the Points of your Nails—If they show marks of the Shears, they 


Send for samples of Hot Forged and Hammer Pointed Nails to 


THE PUTNAM NAIL CO., NEPONSET, BOSTON, MASS. 





